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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

HILE it is true that the Democratic majority in the House 
is enormous, (242 to 89 is an estimate carefully made), and 
while it is also true that the Senate’s Republican majority will be 
small, it is proper to consider that the new Congress will not meet 
until December, 1891, and that its life will expire March 4, 1893. 
It is to all appearances impossible, before the latter date, (when 
President Harrison’s term closes), to overthrow the McKinley 
Tariff either as a whole—or as Mr. Vest suggests—in parts. Even 
if a majority of the Senators could be secured for such a pur- 
pose, the President’s veto would be a final obstacle. Nor is it 
likely, indeed, that the Senators will weaken. They very nat- 
urally will take the view that the new law should have a fair 
trial, and that two years isa very short time for that. purpose ; 
and that if the country wishes to see it set aside, it can intimate 
that purpose with more deliberation and dignity in the elections 

of 1892, than it has done in those just held. 

It would, indeed, be an abdication of their constitutional 
functions if the majority in the Senate allowed the sudden shift 
of public opinion which the elections indicate to change their at- 
titude toward our national policy. They are our constitutional 
safeguard against sudden and ill-considered change. They are 
made responsible to no popular constituency, and they are chosen 
for long terms, expressly to moderate the etfects of popular fickle- 
ness and demagogic leadership. And they never had a better op- 
portunity to impress the country with the usefulness of the great 
body in which they sit than they now have. 





It is remarkable how near to unanimity the English papers 
were in the opinion that the McKinley Tariff law could not hurt 
them, and how still more unanimous they are in rejoicing over 
the Democratic successes as promising its overthrow. Most of them 
seem to think that the majority in the next House of Representa- 
tives is as omnipotent as a majority in the House of Commons,— 
that it will meet at once, dismiss the President and his Cabinet, 
and legislate for Free Trade. It is very hard for John Bull to un- 
derstand any political system but bis own, and he never has taken 
any trouble to master ours. As Sir Henry Sumner Maine shows, our 
constitution is much more amply provided with safeguards against 
hasty action and sudden gusts of opinion than that of England. 
In that sense it is less democratic, because the American people 
have established a security for deliberateness in legislation, to 
which the English never would submit. ‘“ Your constitution 
seems designed to prevent your getting what you want,” said an 
English member of Parliament in this connection. ‘‘ Say, instead, 
to prevent our taking hastily what we think we want,” was 
answered, 

Lord Salisbury is so far from expecting any return to Free Trade 
as the effect of our elections, that he thinks the plan of an impe- 
rial Zollverein worth considering. His former leader in Tory pol- 
itics, Earl Beaconsfield, threw out a similar hint just on the eve 
of his great defeat of 1880. Since then the Imperial Federation 
party has madesome gains both at home and in the colonies, but 
it has not shown how to bring countries of such widely different 
character and interests inside one tariff. Such an experiment 
would be very short-lived. 





THE Boston Journal says: “ The Democratic victory in Mass- 
achusetts carried more joy to the hearts of every Englishman 
than the eviction of a hundred Irish tenants. And yet there would 
have been no victory for uhe Democrats had the Irish vote been 
against them.” This has a wider application than our contempo- 
The victory of 1888 was won by dividing the 


rary supposes, 








Irish vote. To Mr. Quay bas been falsely assigned the credit of 
that achievement. If the story had been true why did it not re- 
main divided? The fact is that the Irish leaders who effected 
that division became Mr. Quay’s declared enemies before that elec- 
tion was over, and as soon as they fully understood his character 
and methods. They went on with their struggle for the triumph 
of the Protection policy because they had assurance that the Re- 
publican candidate neither had nor could have any affiliation 
with a man like Mr. Quay, for whose elevation to the chairman- 
ship of the National Committee he said he had no responsibility. 
When it came to making up the Cabinet they found they had 
been deceived, and they then warned Mr. Harrison that he was 
throwing away the Irish Republican vote. That warning has 
been found true to the letter. In pretty much every doubtful dis- 
trict the Democrats have seen the Irish vote solidified again in 
support of their candidate. That it will not remain so is the wish 
and belief of those who care for the future of the Irish race in 
America, but no part of it will go to the Republican party under 
the lead of the Quays. 





THE official figures of the Pennsylvania vote show that Mr. 
Pattison’s majority over Mr. Delamater was 16,554, while the ma- 
jority of Mr. Watres, over Mr. Black was 22,365, and of Mr. 
Stewart over Mr. Barclay was 25,742. Adding the two,—Mr. 
Stewart’s majority to Mr. Pattison’s—there is a Republican lead in 
the State of over 42,000, which in a year like this is good enough. 
The rejection of the head of the ticket is made emphatic and 
distinct. 





IT has been a sudden and severe wrench in Pennsylvania for 
those organs which impudently proclaimed that every vote against 
Mr. Delamater would be a vote against the Tariff law, and which 
are now busily explaining that this defeat has no such significance. 
The Democratic newspapers very naturally retort by quoting 
what their esteemed contemporaries said. How happy is the lot 
of the Independent who can tell the truth both before and after 
the election! He has not to eat his words in order to save the 
credit of the party. 





THE Republicans of Delaware made a good fight and suc- 
ceeded in capturing Newcastle county, (which includes Wilming- 
ton city), and in reducing the Democratic majority in the State 
below a thousand. They failed in carrying either one of the other 
two counties, and thus are deprived of the control of the Legisla- 
ture, which was so important. What Delaware needs, for the in- 
terest of all her people, is honest elections, and a reformed State 
system. There are many abuses, some of them serious, which 
cling like barnacles to the old and now grossly unfair system of 
unequal representation in the Legislature. 

It is threatened by some of the partisans in Wilmington, who 
are sore at their defeat, that they will nullify the result of the 
popular expression, by passing a series of special acts at Dover, 
this winter. It may be possible they will, but if so we trust there 
may be enough fair men in the Democratic party to give it a still 
sharper rebuke next time. 





A Boston Republican paper ascribes Republican losses in 
New Hampshire to “ demoralization over the Federal patronage.” 
What once was thought a source of political strength has become 
the very reverse. In the downhill course the Spoils System has 
been running, party discipline has been so weakened that there 
are ten applicants for every office, and nine enemies made by 
every appointment. And the public attitude towards the Civil 
Service has been so much altered that it is a serious drawback to 
any man’s political influence that he is in an office. 
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SOMETHING is said, in paragraphs on the financial situation, 
of the amount of money which the Treasury Department has re- 
cently paid out,—that the sum is larger than in any correspond- 
ing period in its history, etc., etc. So far asthis is meant to mean 
that the Treasury is entitled to special credit for such disburse- 
ments, it is, of course, utter nonsense, for the money which has 
been paid out was previously gathered in, from the channels of 
business, and disturbed them to that extent. The Treasury is 
bound to get the money back as promptly as possible, and does no 
more than its plain duty thereby, but the process of abstraction 
from business and return to it is still hurtful under the most 
favorable circumstances. 





WE are undoubtedly right in supposing that one of those con- 
cerned most in the success or failure of the present Administra- 
tion is Mr. Windom, the Secretary of the Treasury. We desire to 
mention to him, therefore, a place where he may greatly improve 
its status in the city of Philadelphia. We refer to the collection of 
the United States Internal Revenue, which is now in charge of 
Mr. David Martin. In an interview, published (in the Philadel- 
phia Record) last week, Mr. William F. Harrity, formerly post- 
master of the city, said : 

“Tt became apparent on Monday last that the liquor interests of Phila” 
delphia were hostile to the election of Governor Pattison. With compara” 
tively few exceptions, the distillers, wholesale liquor dealers, and brewers of 
Philadelphia, as well asthe retail liquor dealers and the illicit liquor sellers 
did all they could in the interest of Mr. Delamater. Many of them were in 
direct communication with Mr. David Martin, the Collector of Internal 
Revenue for this district, and to oblige him, as well as for other reasons, they 
aided Delamater.” 

Mr. Martin, who thus used for political ends the persons of 
whom he is expected to collect the United States taxes, is the 
same person of whom it was said to the President, by Mr. James 
McManes, when his appointment was pending, that on account of 
his intimate relations with the distilling and liquor-selling classes, 
whose agent he then was, or very recently had been, he was not fit 
for the place, Mr. McManes, as bas always been understood, of- 
fered to produce abundant proof of this, but Mr. Harrison replied, 
(in substance), that he must do as Mr. Quay desired,—Mr. Quay’s 
desire being Mr. Martin’s appointment. 





Tuis Collector of Internal Revenue is of course one of Mr. 
Windom’s subordinates. He represents Mr. Windom, in part, 
in the city of Philadelphia. He has been, for several months, al- 
most entirely occupied in the effort to make Quayism the standard 
and the test of all public lifein Pennsylvania. If‘ pernicious ac- 
tivity ” in politics is any ground of objection to a United States 
official, this collector unquestionably incurs the objection. 

Mr. Windom, as he has been the most conspicuous of Mr. 
Harrison’s Cabinet officers in asserting the merits of Civil Service 
Reform, may recall the fact that it was this same Martin who in 
September of last year started a movement to have the Republi- 
can Clubs of Pennsylvania in their State Convention at Pittsburg 
demand the repeal of the Civil Service Law! He no doubt was 
acting then under the belief that the influence of Mr. Quay over 
the Administration made it safe for him thus to affront the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Whether the situation has since undergone 
any change, Mr. Windom should know better than THE AMERI- 
CAN, but we know one thing well enough to assure him of it most 
positively, and this is that such appointments as this of Martin, 
were among the fruitful causes of the Republican disasters of 
1890, and that to repair the breach it is necessary to apply the 
rule of Civil Service Reform, “in spirit and in truth.” Mr. Cleve- 
land did better for the public service in the city of Philadelphia 
than Mr. Harrison has done in appointing Martin. 





FOLLOWING the sensible plan of recent years, summaries of 
the reports of the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Agriculture have been published. 

Secretary Noble finds his sphere of operations considerably 








reduced by the conversion of seven Territories into eight States. 
But he still has room to spread himself. Under his care are the 
Indians, and he found on entering upon office that a number equal 
to the population of the District of Columbia was spread over res- 
ervations equal in area to the Middle and Eastern States. In ac- 
cordance with the policy inaugurated by General Grant he pro- 
ceeded to correct this abuse with careful regard to the rights of 
the Indians. By persuading them to take land in severalty and 
to cede their rights to a part of their reservation for a proper con- 
sideration, he has reduced the reservation area by twice the ex- 
tent of the State of Maryland, has settled or is settling some 10,- 
000 of the 250,000 on farms of their own, and is providing funds 
to supply them with farm stock and implements and to educate 
their children. This he regards only as a beginning, although a 
good one. 

During the year the Land Office disposed of an area nearly 
as big as New England to homestead settlers and other purchas- 
ers, and has almost caught up with the accumulations of unfin- 
ished work left by the last Administration. The Secretary ex- 
presses his entire approbation of the manner in which the Census 
of 1890 was taken, and gives reasons for this estimate of its work. 
He calls attention to the fact that-we have reached the centenary 
of the Patent Office,—an institution that has done more to pro- 
tect and stimulate invention than all others of its kind taken to- 
gether. He calls attention to the fact that while we extract from 
inventors much more than the cost of managing the office, we fail 
to keep a sufficient force of experts and clerks to attend punctu- 
ally to their business. The Pension Office, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and the Geological Survey come in for their share of notice, 
and the Secretary expresses his approval of the proposal to un- 
dertake irrigation works at national expense. 





SECRETARY R®x is an optimist, who evidently wonders why 
the Farmers’ Alliance have been upsetting the Republican party. 
Prices, especially of grain, have risen during the year. Exports, 
especially of cattle, have increased. The Tariff has been amended 
so as to secure to the American farmer better selling in the home 
market. The arrangements for the inspection of exported cattle 
have been worked so effectively that not a single animal infected 
with pleuro-pneumonia has been shipped since they went into 
working. Texas fever in northern herds has been suppressed 
through regulations issued by the Department and voluntarily 
adopted by the large dealers. 

The Secretary thinks the outlook is good for an abundant 
supply of home-grown sugar, especially from the sorghum cane; 
and he announces his purpose to extend the experimental work 
in this field, without neglecting the sugar-beet and the sugar-cane. 
But he finds fault with the new Tariff law for leaving the Depart- 
ment out of consideration in the matter of assigning and paying 
the proposed bounty on home-grown sugar, and also in the matter 
of regulating the importation of cattle. He believes that the new 
duties on flax and linens will be of great benefit to our agriculture, 
but is not hopeful of our raising an adequate supply of raw silk. 





THE management of the Chicago “Columbian Fair” is al- 
ready beset by the friends and the adversaries of the policy of 
Sunday closing. The churches and clergy generally are favora- 
ble to the course which was adopted in our own Exhibition in 
1876. The foreign element in Chicago, which is a very large one, 
demands that there shall be no difference made between Sunday 
and otherdays. Thislatter course certainly would give offense to 
American feeling generally. And it is not one favored by recent 
European precedents: while the earlier international exhibitions 
on the continent of Europe were open seven days of the week, 
this was not exactly true of the last Paris Exposition. The grow- 
ing regard for Sunday observance had reached France even under 
the Republic, which at first seemed so little favorable to religious 
beliefs and observances. While the art collections were opened in 
the day-time on Sundays, the other exhibits were not. The 
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grounds and the Eiffel Tower were open to the visitors also. This 
is in harmony with the practice of many of our cities, which keep 
their art galleries and their libraries open to visitors on Sunday. 
But America hardly will care to go beyond France in leveling 


away all distinction between the day of rest and other days. Nor 
will it go beyond it in disregard of the rights of the small army of 
exhibitors, workmen, and watchmen to enjoy their weekly rest as 
well as other people. 

It has been suggested to erect a great tabernacle on the 
grounds, and to invite the religious teachers of all nations and all 
creeds to state the nature and the reasons of their faith. As Sun- 
day would fall naturally to the Christian preachers for this pur- 
pose, it might be arranged to secure the attendance of one of the 
great preachers of America and Europe for each Sunday of the 
Fair. To this use of the grounds on Sunday, not even the churches 
would object. 





AT last the Armenians have taken to fighting to their own 
hand. In return for a thousand brutal and infamous Kurdish 
raids upon their villages, they have made a raid into Kurdistan. 
The crushed worm has turned upon its enemies. No doubt, as in the 
case of the valiant kicking done by the Greek Church in Turkey, 
Russia is behind all this, and is using them to make the Sultan’s 
position intolerable. But the wonder is that the Armenian has 
become plucky enough to be anybody’s instrument in such a 
struggle. A century ago Joseph Emin, with abundant backing 
from outside the country, found it impossible to rally his country- 
men against the Turk. Fifty years ago one would as soon have 
thought of loading a cannon with sausage, as expecting the Ar- 
menians to take their own part. 





THE situation in Japan has not become more quiet since the 
elections to Parliament. The reconstruction of political parties 
has been going on with reference to the control of a majority. 
Many Liberal groups have at last agreed to form a Constitutional 
Liberal party, in opposition both to the radical advocates of change 
and the ossified Conservatives. A large number of members-elect 
have given their adherence to this programme ; but it has also ex- 
cited the bitterest opposition apparently among the Radicals, and 
two of its leaders have had a narrow escape from assassination. 

The ministry has been reopening the negotiations for Treaty 
revision, with especial reference to the abolition of the extra-terri- 
torial jurisdiction exercised by foreign consuls over cases in which 
one or both parties is a foreign resident. The plan formerly sug- 
gested has not proved acceptable to the people, so another has 
been devised with a view to obviating popular objections. But 
this has in turn roused the opposition of the British residents at 
Yokohama and other ports, who especially object to their being 
subjected to the new Japanese Code, which is modeled after that 
of France, and contains no such provision as the writ of Habeas 
Corpus or trial by jury. They fear the English Government is 
inclined to assent to the new proposal, which is to subject all res- 
idents outside the limits specified by the old Treaties to Japanese 
jurisdiction. at once, and all within the limits after five years, and 
this without the safeguard of placing foreign judges on the Ja- 
panese bench,—the provision which aroused so much wrath among 
the common people. They transmitted their objections to the 
British Foreign Office in a series of resolutions, which have called 
out a fire of sharp criticism from the Japanese press. Certainly, 
an Englishman who must have the benefits of the English 
methods of judicial procedure, and cannot put up in Japan with 
what he would have to accept in France or Germany, and much 
more than he could look for in Russia, should keep out of any 
country but his own and its dependencies. He has no business to 
‘demand that the autonomy of a friendly power shall be sacrificed 
to his preference for the methods of Newgate and Westminster. 
But it is hardly to be expected that a Jingo government in London 
will see this. ; 








FINANCIAL REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

_ the end of September we expressed the opinion; in connec- 

tion with a review of the financial and trade conditions of 
the United States, that the indications pointed to “ improvement 
and recovery of values.” With a single exception, the conditions 
remain substantilly unchanged. This exception, of course, is the 
unsettlement of the Tariff question signified by the recent elec- 
tions, and we do not deny that this unsettlement is an important, 
though it is not a controlling, or even menacing, element in the 
situation which now exists. There can be no repeal of the 
McKinley bill before the 4th of March, 1893, when President Har- 
rison’s term ends, and that date is over two years and a quarter 
distant. If there be any change or modification of any of its pro- 
visions it will be simply such as the Protective principle will ad- 
mit, and designed to support the general policy of encouraging 
home industry. In the meantime the new measure will go into 
effect, its character will become understood, and its favorable in- 
fluence on existing industries, and on industrial plants which have 
been idle or languishing, will be felt. 

Of course it is too much to expect that large new enterprises, 
demanding heavy capital, will now be undertaken on the faith of 
a settlement of the Tariff issue. The transfer of European manu- 
factories to thiscountry will no doubt be postponed. Yet it must 
be considered, even in reference to this, that there had been a very 
large investment of English money in this country’s industries be- 
fore the McKinley bill was even framed, and that in the natural 
course of things the United States must be for the future the great 
center of the world’s iron and steel making. The transfer to our side 
of the leadership in this, the chief of all civilized industries, isa pro- 
cess which no temporary gusts of opinion can reverse, for here are 
situated all the conditions which govern that great movement. 

To the Tariff unsettlement, therefore, we assign the stoppage 
of some new industries, dependent on a settled high rate of pro- 
tection. But we do not consider that it goes much farther than 
that. Establishments now in operation will have the benefit of 
the new law for more than two years,—practically for three, for 
an anti-Protectionist President, with both Houses of Congress in 
accord with him, cannot be had to get a new revenue bill into op- 
eration before the after part of 1893,—and other establishments, 
now idle but easily started up, will begin operations at once. This 
will employ more labor, will keep money in circulation, will help 
domestic trade, and sustain values. 

London, as we said in September, has been drained of Ameri- 
can securities, so far as “the street’ is concerned. But no doubt 
we have had returned to us some stocks and bonds which had 
been laid away by investors. The pinch there for money has com- 
pelled the opening of strong boxes. But it must be remembered 
that the financial strength of London is enormous,—the amount 
of her invested capital and of her periodical collections of interest 
aud dividend from her debtor nations in all parts of the world, 
are sums of vast proportions. Undoubtedly, then, while it is true 
that her investors have on hand a large list of unproductive or 
actually bad enterprises, it is also true that the knowledge of this 
has been present to their minds for several months, certainly 
since the Argentine collapse, and that they have been both liquid- 
ating, and rearranging their affairs. It is reasonable, and indeed 
it is certain, that to this country, whose development is sure to 
continue, and whose social order is the most stable of any of the 
new nations of the world, the capital of England must continue 
to flow, and may even come in larger proportion, since the South 
American risks are shown to be greater than was supposed. 

Our conclusions are these: that values are at a very low 
level, and that the decline which has now been experienced is 
as great as there is reason for. That active industry in this coun- 
try, for some time to come, is assured. That the sale of our great 
cotton crop, and of our grain crops at higher prices than last year, 
will bring us in a large return from abroad, while our purchases 
there, both on account of the new rates and of the excessive im- 
portations of the months preceding their going into effect, must be 
appreciably restricted. (It must be noted here as an extraordinary 
circumstance showing the strength of the American situation, that 
London has as yet drawn no gold from us. She has drawn on 
other countries but not on the United States. While we have the 
greatest stock in the world, and could spare from it better than 
some other nations, the pinch of the present week did not move 
a dollar of it to London.) 

We consider, therefore, that the conditions still favor better 
prices for legitimate and well-founded business, whatever disar- 
rangement may have been caused in the plans for some new and 
heretofore untried enterprises. 

We do not take into account, now, what demands may be 
made by some of the new elements which have been selected for 
the House of Representative of 1891-93. But we do keep in mind 
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the fact that they have no say on the subject of legislation, for 
over a year, that they will even then have the Senate to consult 
before action can be taken, and that, as has been stated, no meas- 
ure overturning the present industrial policy of the country, or 
even seriously disturbing it, can be enacted, under any circum- 
stances, for more than two years to come. In the meantime theo- 
rists may theorize, and educators educate, while workers may 
work and earn. 





NEw YORK. 


The violent disturbances in the financial world the past week 
have naturally directed public attention to Wall Street, where the 
financial sturm was encountered. This article has for weeks past 
been pointing out the causes which were making for lower prices, 

rincipal of which has been the collapse of bull speculation in 
Romane. Even if none of our securities had been sent back to us, 
instead of the bundles of them which have been, yet the ex- 
haustion of the buying power on the other side would have seri- 
ously affected us, in depriving our markets of a support upon 
which they very largely rest. It has been the fashion of late years 
to bring out any large issue of new securities simultaneously in 
New York and London, while Berlin might safely be depended 
upon to take fresh issues of such American securities as it was 
already familiar with. Mr. Henry Villard had introduced the 
Northern Pacifics to his German friends, and he seemed to be able 
always to draw fresh money from them. The time came when 
there was no more new money to be got either in London or Ber- 
lin, which have been drained down very low by the speculations 
which have scattered their available capital to the ends of the 
earth. It has gone where not 50 cents on the dollar of it will 
return one cent of income on the investment for years, and much 
of it never. Being unceasingly called upon for more and more 
loans, the great European banks have been as steadily raising 
their interest rates. The Bank of France has held itself in the 
strongest position of any, because in that country speculation has 
been comparatively dead since the Panama canal company failed 
and the copper syndicate fell to pieces; besides this, the Bank has 
strengthened itself by hoarding its gold. Gold being the only in- 
ternational currency, it was held against the time of emergency. 

The emergency came when the Bank of England found itself 
in such straits that it had to negotiate last Tuesday for a special 
loan of $10,000,000 gold from the French bank. The governors of 
the Bank had already held an emergoncy meeting and put up 
their discount rate, but this had failed of the effect expected. The 
situation simply was that money was tight iu every money mar- 
ket of Europe, and in America as well. We have here the largest 
stock of gold in the world, but the same condition of bare reserves 
in the banks was seen with us as was shown in London and Ber- 
lin. The volume of trade had absorbed the available currency, 
and the banks had no more reserve than the law requires them to 
hold ; indeed they had less, since last Saturday’s bank statement 
showed that they were below the legal limit of 25 per cent. The 
U. S. Treasury could not be called upon any more, for it was 
already exhausted of its available surplus. It seemed as if all the 
money in the financial world was not enough to do the world’s 
business,—an argument, by the way, that the silver men have 
been urging for months. We have more trade than money to do 
it with, they urge; and their favorite assertion is that England 
will have to come to bimetalism because she cannot carry on her 
immense system of credits on her limited stock of gold coin. 

It was perfectly plain at the close of last week that there was 
a bad time coming in the stock market here, but probably no one 
expected it would be as bad as it was. The cause of the worst 
phase of it was the injudicious course of one large house, whose 
suspension was announced on Tuesday, with liabilities of $10,000,- 
000, and who would have carried down an important bank had 
not the Clearing House taken prompt action to sustain it. In- 
deed there is no knowing how far the crash would have gone, how 
many wrecks would have bestrewn Wall street, if the banks had 
not united for mutual support. The crash would have been fright- 
ful. This house was loaded to the guards with the Villard securi- 
ties, and none others, It appears that they came near failing in 
September, but Mr. Villard sent from abroad $2,000,000 to help 
them. The weakness of their position being disclosed, the banks 
were afraid to lend them time money, and they were forced to the 
desperate expedient of borrowing day by day on call as much as 
$3,000,000. Of course this was simply publishing to the world the 
straits they were in; and furthermore, as they were forced to bor- 
row on any terms the lender offered, the rates they borrowed at 
set the rates for other borrowers. The certain end came at last 
when they could borrow no longer. People who had lent them 
money were told they must sell the collaterals, and then the 
slaughter sales of the Northern Pacific stocks—and North Ameri- 
can, (the reorganized Oregon Transcontinental), started and car- 
ried consternation through Wall street. After the suspension was 





announced it brought an actual sense of relief to the street, for it 
explained and located the cause of the trouble. 

After such a smashing, such panic as this, it is the rule that 
prices have a great rebound. Panic prices bring in crowds of buy- 
ers who come with cash in their hands looking for bargains, pay 
outright for what securities they buy, and carry them away. Any 
number of such buyers have been in Wall street this week. Then 
the big operators, who were bearing the market before, cover 
their shorts, buy large quantities of stock for the long account, 
and unite in putting up the market again. People who have 
money and were too frightened to lend, gather courage and let it 
out, while the necessities of the most urgent borrowers have ceased 
because they have been forced to liquidate and take their losses. 
There are conditions which always attend a panic; but on this oc- 
casion there are a number of special causes for improvement. Mr. 
Gould, who is known to have prepared himself for what has hap- 
pened by accumulating all the money he could rake and scrape to- 
gether, has been busy making combinations among the western 
roads. The railroad managers have been brought into very com- 
pliant moods by these events, and it is expected that this virtual 
reconstruction of the relations of the roads west of the Mississippi 
will effect a radical change for the better in their business methods. 
The eastern roads are all right. 








NO TIME FOR COWARDICE. 


* would seem that some Republicans are so demoralized as to 

think safety lies in surrender. We shall see how they feel 
when Congress assembles. Its brief session,—about eleven weeks 
altogether,—will be a severe trial of the party courage and good 
sense, 

Of course, the boldest course is the wisest. To show signs of 
weakness would be to aggravate the disaster. The principle of 
Protection cannot be surrendered or compromised. Two pledges 
of the national platform of 1888 are still unredeemed. Nothing 
has been done for the restoration of American shipping, and noth- 
ing to extend such protection as the Nation can afford to the in- 
tegrity of the Congressional elections. Those who really believe 
that the Republican party is to return to power through the peo- 
ple coming back to a faith in its principles, will insist, of course, 
on going forward in the application of those principles to the 
needs of the country. To take any other course is to propose to 
save the party by abandoning its reason for existence. 

Nor is anything to be gained by pusillanimity. The American 
people in the long run will be found to believe in those who be- 
lieve in themselves, and to appreciate the policy which cares for 
all the nation’s interests,—those of its producers no less than its 
consumers. Of all times this is the worst for a display of politi- 


‘eal cowardice. 








* ATMOSPHERE” IN POLITICS. 


HE overthrow of political parties is generally traceable to the 
inability of their leaders to appreciate the subtler political 
forces. They are too often materialists of a coarse kind in their 
estimate of what weighs and tells in the course of public opinion. 
Men easily feel the weight of a stone, but they do not realize that 
the heaviest stone they can lift is lighter than the pressure of the 
air on a square foot of their own skin. So too, in social weights 
and measures: the politicians’ mistake is to believe in the worth 
of what the hand can grasp and the eye can measure, and to dis- 
believe in what is less tangible but really mere effectual in de- 
termining the fall of parties and of movements. They believe in 
the political value of ‘‘ patronage ” and of “‘ assessments,” of hur- 
rahing conventions and houses packed to hear eminent speakers 
make half-hearted arguments for dubious candidates. It is to 
their great surprise when they find that these things are but the 
fine dust of the balance in deciding which way a national election 
will go. 

Mr. Harrison’s Administration had on its side the force of 
public opinion, when it was in process of formation, and it needed 
only to keep, by deserving to keep, this valuable support. But 
there was from the first a’cloud, though no larger than a man’s 
hand, on the political horizon. From that day of blundering, at 
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New York, in July, 1888, when Mr. Quay accomplished his seizure | 


of the National Republican Committee and acquired thereby a 
leverage to control the “ patronage’ of the new Administration, 
the cloud has spread, until now it overhangs the whole sky. Mr. 
Harrison will recall, no doubt, facts that were stated to him, at 
the time of Mr. Quay’s election, and he will have no difficulty in 
seeing how from that event to the present he has steadily de- 
clined in the esteem of those who in June, 1888, looked hopefully 
forward to his election as a means of advancing and improving 
the processes of American administration. With the adoption of 
Quayism at the White House, with the deference paid to it which 
made Mr. Cameron a cipher, insulted Mr. Dalzell, and degraded 
every Republican in Pennsylvania except the subservient follow- 
ers of Mr. Quay, the expectation that the Administration would 
fullfill the early hopes of its friends was extinguished. There was 
a rebound from the relief the public had felt in getting rid of the 
vacillation and the hypocrisies of the previous Administration as 
regards the Civil Service. The country settled down to the expec- 
tation of just such a management of public affairs as the Quay- 
Clarkson combination has given it, and the sunshine of hope died 
out of the sky. 

The enemies of the Administration at once felt the difference, 
and addressed themselves to belittling all its acts and all its mem- 
bers. We do not admit any justification of the personal scurrili- 
ties to which they have stooped, the intrusion into private and 
family affairs which were not thrust on the attention of the pub- 
lic, or of the wilful falsification to which newspapers formerly 
thought respectable have seen fit to resort; what we say is that 
all this was suggested and solicited by the lowered tone of the 
executive circle, and the painful contrast between the popular ex- 
pectation and the actual performance. The enemies of the party 
had a keener instinctive sense of the change of the popular at- 
mosphere than had its friends, and they profited by their knowl- 
edge. They went lengths they would not have dared to go with 
a President who still commanded the kind and degree of respect 
which attended the election of Mr. Harrison. And the baser ele- 
ments of the party acted on the impression that the virtue of the 
Administration was not vigorous and unapproachable. Mr. 
Quay’s abuse of the influence he possessed with the Postmaster- 
General to set aside even the few restrictions which even the 
Spoils System recognized, Mr. Clarkson’s open abuse and ridicule 
of the reform to which his party was pledged, Mr. Ingalls’s scorn 
of political reform as ‘an iridescent dream,” and his denial that 
the chief ethical statements of the Old and New Testaments had 
any bearing on political conduct,—all these were but the efflores- 
cence of the low-pitched tone in national politics for which the 
Administration had made itself responsible. The absurd incursion 
of Mr. Ingalls and Mr. Reed, and the forced intrusion of Mr. 
Blaine into the Pennsylvania contest were natural consequences 
of these low conditions, and all were contributions to a general 
bad impression of the Republican party and its leadership. They 
were grand helps to its enemies in the work of depreciating what 
was really praiseworthy in the Republican record, aud many good 
men have suffered in consequence, 

We do not say that the course taken by the majority in Con- 
gress was not a large motive in the vote of want of confidence on 
the part of the people. But the opposition’s criticism of that leg- 
islation would have been comparatively ineffective if it had not 
been that undisputed and ugly facts had prepared the people to 
give attention and credence to that criticism. Mark you, gentle- 
men : when it was boldly alleged that the McKinley bill was a 
series of jobs, that the Election bill was a ‘‘ Force ” bill to restore 
Carpet-bag rule in the South, that the Dependent Pensions bill 
was a measure to buy up the soldier vote, what sort‘of reputation 
did the Administration have before the country to make these 
charges fall harmless? The Quay atmosphere gave them color. 
It was easy for people to believe that a party which chose and kept 
such an organizer of its forces might be guilty of any sort of evil 
politics. No such situation has ever been seen in the affairs of the 








country as that which we have just passed through, when the 
Chairman of the ruling party’s national committee has not been 
able to deny charges of public peculation that prosecuted in time 
would have put him in the State prison. When,—to their shame 
be it said,—it was even reported by Republican newspapers how 
other members of the National Committee jested with him on the 
score of his standing charged with felonious breach of trust, what 
wonder if the people believed Democratic newspapers when they 
professed to reveal corrupt bargains in the committee-rooms of Con- 
gress? The public confidence was undermined, and the snap 
judgment on the Tariff law and the Elections bill was given 
because of the want of any leadership in the party to which the 
people could trustfully turn. Good men and undeserving men, 
righteous measures and unfit appointments, the sound and the 
unsound, have been condemned together. Without power to per- 
ceive which they should keep and which they should discard, the 
people have passed a wholesale vote of rejection. 








MR. CLEVELAND AND MR. HILL. 


OOKING forward two years to the President whom they pro- 
pose to elect, the Democrats are already embarrassed by the 
claims of two candidates. Both are from the State of New York, 
—in whose politics lies the key to the Democratic situation,—and 
each is so strong that he can hardly be set aside without a party 
shock. Mr. Cleveland has looked forward, of course, to another 
trial, and he has been accounted, by common consent, the head of 
his party. To have been twice nominated for the Presidency, 
succeeding once, and not failing badly the second time, has given 
him precedence. To yield it would be painful. But, on the 
other hand, it is Mr. Hill who now has possession of the Demo- 
cratic machine” in New York. His power is complete. The 
organization of the party in that State isin his hands. He will 
have the New York delegation to the Democratic national con- 
vention. The State will propose him and not Mr. Cleveland. 
Can the convention, then, nominate a New York man whom the 
State itself does not ask for? 

This is an interesting, and for the present rather a humorous, 
situation. The humor would disappear when,—if such a misfor- 
tune should be in store,—the election of Mr. Hill to be President 
should seem probable, but that, under any circumstances, must be 
some distance away. Meantime we may watch with interest the 
manceuvring for position, the struggles for advantage, which go 
on between the two factions. 

Mr. Cleveland has the support of those Mugwump elements 
which, having joined him in 1884, stood by him in 1888. He has 
the earnest help of the Free Trade elements who cheered his mes- 
sage of 1887, and followed him gladly in his assault on Protection 
the following year. The New York Evening Post and Times, with 
their admirers and followers, never use his name without a salute 
of honor. All these, too, hate Mr. Hill. Their hatred may be, as 
is charged, the result of their apprehension that he will shove Mr. 
Cleveland aside, but even so it is none the lessintense. It is their 
theory that Mr. Cleveland “ belongs to the nation,” that he is not 
a locality citizen, and that the delegates of the wide-spread and 
universal Democracy, when they assemble in 1892, will clamor 
for him, and refuse to take another, regardless how the delegation 
from New York may be shouting for Hill. 

But there iseven an answer to this. Mr. Hill has been busy. 
He has made arrangements for help from other States. He 
has wno established alliances in Connecticut, in New Jersey, in 
West Virginia, in Ohio,—perhaps elsewhere. He has made it im- 
possible for the whole convention outside of New York todemand 
his rival. Probably eighteen months more work will enable him 
to make still greater inroads into the delegations which the ar- 
dent followers of Mr. Cleveland’s large personality are claiming 
to be solid for him. It is certain enough that in all conventions it 
is votes that count, and not mere sentiment, and it is rare in any 
party to set aside a “ favorite son,” and take from his own State a 
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rival who has not the delegation at his back. The present appear- 
ance of things is that the Governor has actually eclipsed the ex- 
President, has set him aside effectually, and that Mr. Cleveland 
has not any real prospect whatever of being again the candidate 
of his party. 

If, then, Hill is to lead the Democracy in 1892, what will 
the Evening Post and Times people do? They can hardly forgive 
the man who supplants that heroic personage whom they adore 
so profoundly. They can hardly recall all the hard and true 
things they have said against Governor Hill’s political morals. 
Nor, indeed, can they feel so well satisfied with one who has 
played fast and loose with the theory of Free Trade, however 
confident they may be,—and justly,—that he has no principle 
whatever which would prevent his serving the manufacturers of 
Europe. Mr. Cleveland, they are sure, isa partisan of Free Trade, 
but Mr. Hill is quite capable of contenting himself with a very 
moderate measure of Tariff Reform, if the popular breezes should 
be setting strongly toward the protection of home industry. 

The country, no doubt, would be worse off under such a poli- 
tician as Hill than such a one as Cleveland. The standard of the 
latter was not above Gormanism at many points, it is true, but 
Hill’s standard is that of Gormanism at every point. Perhaps, 
however, neither of these persons will be the next President of 
the United States. 








THE MOUND BUILDERS. 


UROPE and America are alike in each possessing an anthrop- 
ological problem of perennial interest. In Europe the prob- 
lem is, who, what, and whence were the Aryans? In America 
the same query is made concerning the Mound Builders. The 
answers differ, as also the methods of reaching them. The study 
of languages and institutions has enabled us to decide somewhat 
definitely who and what were the Aryans, though whence they 
came is still an open question. As regards the Mound Builders 
we know nothing of languages and institutions, but much concern- 
ing industries and localities. The existing problem concerning 
them is, who were they ?—the ancestors of the present Indians, or 
an entirely distinct race or people ? 

When research first told us that widely over the extensive re- 
gion bounded by the Ohio and the Great Lakes, the Mississippi 
and the Appalachian Mountains, were spread the industrial re- 
mains of an energetic people of the past, these remains comprising 
earth mounds of various shapes and sizes, fortifications, and numer- 
ous works of primitive art in stone, clay, and other materials, the 
conclusion first arrived at was that these were the product of a 
people essentially distinct from the present Indians, a semi-civil- 
ized race who vanished before the onslaught of the nomad red 
men, many centuries anterior to the discovery of America. Re- 
cently the pendulum of opinion seems to be swinging in the other 
direction. A fuller knowledge of the industries and economies of 
this mysterious people, and of those of the existing tribes, has 
shown many points of similarity, and has convinced several writers 
that no essential distinction exists, and that the modern tribes are 
the direct descendants of the Mound Builders. This theory gains 
some strength from the fact that the region occupied by the Mound 
Builders is now known to have been much more entensive than 
that above indicated. Works of the same general character have 
been found in various localities west of the Mississippi and on the 
broad plains of Manitoba. Minor examples have been found east 
of the Appalachian Range. Yet these seem rather imitations than 
originals. ‘The vast pyramidal mounds, like that at Cahokia, IIl. ; 
the skillfully laid out and extensive circles and squares, like those 
at Newark, Ohio; the great animal effigies of Wisconsin ; the im- 
mense serpent mound of Ohio; the artistically cut stone-pipes and 
images; and various other examples of Mound Builder work, have 
no proper counterpart in the regions north, east, and west of the 
Ohio Valley, and seem far beyond the capacity of the existing 
Indians. 

If, for instance, we consider the above mentioned Cahokia 
mound, which measures 700 by 500 feet at base, and is 90 feet 
high; or Fort Ancient, near the Little Miami river, Ohio, whose 
walls of clay average about 10 feet high and are from 4 to 5 miles 
long, representing an excavation of 628,800 cubic yards of earth; 
and understand, as has been pretty clearly shown, that all this 
earth was excavated with imperfect tools and conveyed labori- 
ously in baskets to its present situation ; we find ourselves face to 
face with a degree of unflagging industry and amount of weari- 
some labor which we can scarcely conceive to have been the work 








of the ancestors of the present Northern tribes. These tribes have, 
since known to the whites, been averse to steady industry, more 
or less nomadic in habit,—their hunting surpassing their agricul- 
tural inclinations,—and devoid of beliefs, customs, or institutions 
which could have induced them to perform such exhausting labors. 

Savages do not produce monuments of this kind. In fact a 
certain degree of civilization has always been necessary to great 
combined labors. All the examples of history indicate this. The 
vast works of Egypt,“Babylonia, and China were performed at the 
command of despotic monarchs, ruling over dense and subservient 
populations. In India, and probably to some extent in Egypt, the 
great works of architecture were of priestly origin; due still to 
despotism, but one that ruled over souls instead of bodies, and to 
superstitious beliefs that made these mighty works labors of duty 
rather than of force.’ There can be little question that influences 
of this kind controlled the Mound Builders in their work. The 
vast extent of their erections indicates a population many fold 
more dense than the thinly scattered modern tribes,—therefore of 
necessity actively agricultural,—and subservient to religious or 
political influences sufficient to force them to perform toilsome la- 
bors of no individual advantage to themselves. In short, in den- 
sity, political or religious consolidation, customs, and _ beliefs the 
Mound Builder communities must have been very widely removed 
from the semi-nomadic and savage tribes of the Northern United 
States, with their sparse populations, indolent habits, and lack of 
developed political or religious institutions. 

Have they then died and left no descendants, vanished and 
left only their works in earth and stone to attest their former ex- 
istence? Were they swept utterly away by tribes of invading 
savages? Such a fate would be without parallel elsewhere upon 
the earth, and the indications are that no such prehistoric cata- 
clysm took place. For the strong probability is, as advocated by 
some writers, that the Indians of the Southern United States were 
the more or less direct descendants of the Mound Builders. 

The arguments in favor of this conclusion are many and 
strong. In the first place Mound Builder monuments are abun- 
dant in the South, and many of these are of great dimensions. 
There is a mound, for instance, at Seltzertown, Miss., which is lit- 
tle less extensive than that at Cahokia, being 600 by 400 feet at 
base, and 40 feet high, while on its surface are three other mounds, 
one of them 40 feet high. ‘There are many large mounds in Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and elsewhere in the South, one on the Etowa river, 
Georgia, being 65 feet high and 150 feet square on its summit. In 
addition to this is the fact that many of these mounds were still in 
use when discovered by the Spanish* adventurers,and some of 
them perhaps then in process of buiJding. Any continuation of 
the ancient industries, however, was quickly brought to an end by 
the advent of the whites, whose arbitrary method of dealing with 
the aborigines was destructive of industries and workmen alike. 

It is, however, to the industrial, political, and religious organi- 
zation of these Indians, rather than to the little we know concern- 
ing their continuation of Mound Builder work, that we should 
look for evidence of their relationship to the mysterious race of 
the past. In the above respects they differed decidedly from the 
Northern tribes, and as the facts of this organization are not gen- 
erally known, it may be of interest briefly to describe them. 

The Southern Indians were much more agricultural than those 
of the North. As a consequence they were denser in population, 
and less inclined to nomadism, They dwelt in well-built and 
strongly fortified villages, where mounds, perhaps often of great 
antiquity, were used as bases for the dwellings of the chiefs, Their 
organization was very different from that of the Northern tribes. 
The Mico of the Creeks, for example, possessed much greater au- 
thority than the Sachem of the North. To a certain degree his 
power was despotic, and he had full control of the public store- 
house in which every farmer and hunter had to deposit a part of 
the proceeds of his labor. The religious organization was a 
strongly consolidated one. The vague superstitions of the North 
were replaced here by a developed worship of the sun as the su- 
preme deity. The Medicine Man of the north had his counterpart 
here, but there was also a High Priest, who presided over the sun 
worship, while there were temples in which a sacred fire was 
maintained during the year, and a priestly establishment of some 
importance. The Mico, to his political power, added a consider- 
able degree of priestly authority. 

Of these Southern tribes much the most important in this con- 
nection was the Natchez. This tribe, with some closely related 
neighbors, was annihilated by the French of Louisiana unfortu- 
nately, before any adequate study could be given to its highly in- 
teresting institutions. If any Southern tribe was directly de- 
scended from the Mound Builders, and preserved in any fullness 
their customs, beliefs, and industries, it was this; for the Natchez 
alone, of all the Indian tribes of the United States, had an organi- 
zation adapted to the erection of great political and religious 
monuments, 
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The chief of the Natchez was in the fullest sense a despot. He 
was called the Sun, and was looked upon as a direct and sacred 
descendant of the sun god, his priestly being equal to his civil au- 
thority. Under him was a nobility, whose highest members were 
of his own family, and received the name of Sun. The common- 
alty were very submissive. The chiefs’ dwellings were on mounds. 
Other mounds bore temples, in which were idols, and a sacred fire 
which was superstitiously guarded, while there was a full corps of 
priests and elaborate religious ceremonies. The people were 
densely superstitious, and their Sun ruler doubtless controlled 
them as vigorously through religious as through political agencies. 
He had over them absolute power of life and death, human sacri- 
fices were common, and at the death of a Sun his guards and 
many of his subjects were sacrificed. Captives taken in war were 
sacrificed to the sun, and their skulls displayed on the temples. 

It certainly does not seem asif we should be in doubt as to the 
persistence of descendants of the Mound Builders, with the 
historic existence of such a tribe as this. The conditions of agri- 
cultural industry and of political and religious despotism here ex- 
isting were precisely such as have led to the production of great 
monuments of industry elsewhere, and it is a serious loss to archee- 
ology that the Natchez Indians were destroyed before their insti- 
tutions could be fully studied. As regards the history of the 
Mound Builders, some conjectures may be made. Possibly their 
semi-civilization originated in the fertile region of the lower Miss- 
issippi, and gradually expanded northward to the point of conflu- 
ence of the Mississippi and Ohio. Thence colonies apparently fol- 
lowed the Ohio, the Mississippi, the Missouri, and other streams, 
keeping at first to the rivers, but finally occupying the whole 
region indicated. The mouth of the Ohio certainly seems to have 
been the central point of their domain, since in this district there is 
a lack of defensive works and evidences of superior art and 
industry. 

If such a movement of expansion took place it was probably 
followed by a reverse movement of contraction. The original in- 
habitants of the country, pushed back by their invaders to the 
mountain and lake regions, may have retaliated in a series of fierce 
and persistent attacks, of which we have indications in numerous 
works of defense, all facing the North and East. There is certainly 
some reason to believe that the savages contiguous to the district 
described descended on the Mound Builders’ settlement in the same 
manner as the German barbarians descended on the Roman Em- 
pire, and the Asiatic nomads on Persia, India, and China, and with 
a like disastrous effect. However this be, the Mound Builders van- 
ished from the land which they had long occupied, leaving the 
hunting tribesin full possession, and probably retired down the 
Mississippi to the Gulf State region. Here they retained to some 
extent their manners and customs, and partial civilization, tili the 
coming of the whites. Then once more they were assailed by a 
powerful foe, before whose invasion their most illustrative tribe, 
the Natchez, vanished from the earth, and with this tribe possibly 
disappeared the last direct representative of the great community 
of the Mound Builders, which once held such wide dominion over 
the region now occupied by the United States. 

CHARLES Morris. 








ROUNDABOUT FROM STRATFORD TO OXFORD. 


| cle gest knows Stratford, either by illustration or by per- 

sonal presence ; its ample, venerable church and the avenue 
leading up thereto, its fourteen-arched ancient bridge, its memorial 
theatre, its broad streets, its old half-timbered houses, its memorial 
fountain, and above all, the modest little dwelling in which the 
great poet was born, are they not famed throughout America, and, 
though to a less extent, in England also? 

What American has ever visited Great Britain without mak- 
ing a pilgrimage to this shrine of poetry? What Americanized 
Englishman, careless concerning Shakespeare in his Anglican days 
though he may have been, does not visit it so soon as he sets foot 
upon English soil? No names are better known in Stratford than 
those of George W. Childs and Horace Howard Furness, the donors 
respectively of the fountain and of the most authentic of the por- 
traits of the poet,—both Philadelphians. 

Yet Stratford is soon seen. Those who are not sufficiently 
imaginative to drink inspiration from quarry floors and seats with 
associations, or who can recall a scene when absent from it, will 
not require twelve hours in the town, but, like ourselves, will, after 
a good night’s rest, be ready to wend onward. 

Between Stratford and Banbury there intervene rather more 
than twenty miles,to us almost as unknown as the desert of Sahara. 
We knew not where we could rest that night. Two tolerably direct 
roads and several roundabout ones connect the two places, but the 
tract is sparsely accomodated with railways and is known chiefly 
from the occurretice of two celebrated battles on the line of Edge 
Hill, one during the Wars of the Roses, the other commencing the 





struggle between the Parliament and the King. We started by 
the most direct way, passing by Goldicote, Upper Eatington, and 
Pillerton Priors, at which latter place, a marvelous circumstance 
in England, there is no hotel or public house of any kind, Con- 
sequently, as my companion was unable to walk to Banbury in 
one day, we were compelled to strike across country to the now 
marketless little town of Kineton, which we found rich in stone 
cottages of Tudor date, and placed in the midst of a most pleas- 
ant country. From Kineton we next day reached Banbury by 
way of Warmington and Edgehill, turning somewhat out of our 
path to pass by Radway and the Park of Edgehill, which is or- 
namented by an imitation ruined castle at the spot where the 
King’s banner was takepv, and with an obelisk commemorating 
the martial virtues of one of the Miller family, owners of the es- 
tate. The prevalent building-stone of this part of the country is 
of a yellowish gray tint, and looks so old when it is new, and 
withal so new when it is old, that it is hard to assign a date, irre- 
spective of style, to the edifices built with it. Thus the edifice 
that crowns Edgehill makes a very fair show of being really an 
ancient castle, and the people of the neighborhood take care not 
to undeceive the visitor. From the upper story of the tower may 
be enjoyed a most magnificent view in every direction, and, at va- 
rious points along the crest of the hill variations upon tha same 
prospect may be obtained. At the junction where this crest 
is crossed by the main road the village of Warmington lies 
nestled in a sort of cove, while directly above it, and connected 
with it by a steep flight of steps up which it is said that King 
Charles rode his horse just previous to the battle, stands the 
church. Not far from the sham castle is the spot where the famed 
king-maker had his horse killed under him. Another battle took 
place at Avon Bassett, a beautifully-situated valley on the other 
side of the valley. Between Warmington and Banbury we saw 
nothing of particular interest, but in conversation were informed 
of the existence, a couple of miles or so to the west, of Wroxton 
Abbey, the seat of Colonel North, the nitrate king, and on our ar- 
rival at Banbury, were told of Broughton Castle, the property of 
Lord Say and Sele, and we resolved to devote a day to their ex- 
amination. 

Banbury, the famous town of cakes, is nestled among hills on 
the river Cherwell, and is a quiet, old-time place, much out of or- 
dinary routes of travel, but rich in picturesque half-timbered houses 
and full of historic interest. Banbury cakes are made as of yore 
(the best at Betts’) and the famous “ Banbury Cross” of nursery 
rhyme still rises in the the midst of one of the three or four market- 
like spaces of the straggling town. The ‘Old Church” is not 
fairly old, since it is only a good example of the Renaissance of 
about a century and a halfago. Its interior has in recent years 
been attractively decorated in the Pompeiian manner. The ad- 
joining vicarage is, however, a fine bit of old Gothic masonry. At 
the Reindeer Inn in Parsons Street may be seen a large chamber 
with richly carved decorations in the Jacobean style, said to have 
been used as a council-chamber by Oliver Cromwell previous to 
the battle of Edgehill. In the High Street is a fine old house with 
three gables that cover three curved bays that are continued down 
to the lower story, and a similar dwelling is in the market-place 
par excellence. Next morning we went to Broughton Castle, a 
noble moated mansion, no longer the residence of its noble owner, 
and to our disappointment not open to visitors until three in the 
afternoon. The later portions are of that Elizabethan period 
which witnessed the erection ofso many stately mansions through- 
out England. After well inspecting the church-yard, where sev- 
eral of the “‘ Twistletons ”’ are buried, we made our way across 
country by a most pleasant path to Wroxton Abbey, where the 
family were at home, so that all we could obtain was the favor to 
inspect the grounds and admire the stately and for the most part 
symmetrical mansion from various points of its outside. Every- 
thing around Wroxton, flower-garden, walks, shrubberies, orna- 
mental waters, are kept in superb order, as befits the wealth of the 
owner. The way to Banbury lay through the abbey park and by 
the obelisk erected by Lord North and commemorating in Latin in- 
scriptions the acquisition of the abbey and the visit of King 
George IV. to its owner. 

The first village on the road from Banbury to Oxford is Adder- 
bury, which boasts one of the finest parish churches in Oxford- 
shire, with a tall and shapely spire, grand windows filled with 
geometric tracery, and a cornice with a bold hollow filled with 
figures of all kinds of indescribable monsters. Two or three miles 
farther on, upon the summit of a hill, is the decayed little market 
town of Deddington, placed at the junction of the Banbury and 
Oxford road with that from Buckingham to Chipping Norton. 
For several miles after leaving Deddington there is provokingly 
little to be seen, as the road keeps always ona kind of plateau, 
while the villages, North Aston, Middle Aston, Steeple Aston, 
Steeple Barton, etc., etc., are all situated on lower ground to the 
right or left of it. } 
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As we intended to visit Blenheim Park, my wife had taken 
the train to Kirtlington Station, about a mile to the right of the 
direct road to Oxford, and a mile and a half from the village of the 
same name. After completing arragements for staying at ‘The 
Rock of Gibraltar” we walked in the gloaming to the village, 
where we duly admired a hollow gigantic old elm, wandered 
around the churchyard, and nearly lost ourselves in the park. In 
this neighborhood, and between here and Woodstock I first saw 
the meadow-sweet or wild English clematis, which does not spread 
into the northern counties, and it was in Blenheim Park, where we 
spent the greater part of the next day, that for the first time in my 
life I saw the deadly belladonna alive and growing. Here, among 
the rabbit-warrens and amid the brackens, it grew in luxuriant 
clumps, its sickly green branches thickly set with large, single, 
black, juicy berries. Queen Eleanor, when she hunted down poor 
Rosamond into the innermost recess of the Woodstock maze, did 
not have to go far to procure the materials for her cup of poison. 

Blenheim Palace, the work of the architect Vanbrugh, is an 
extensive piece of very debased Italian, lacking in relative height, 
and lacking grandeur generally. The present Duke of Marlbor- 
ough is, as dukes go, poor, for he had been a wild young man, had 
incurred his father’s displeasure, and had therefore been left with 
the bare estate,—all unentailed property left to other members of 
the family. It is therefore scarcely to be wondered at if the duke, 
availing himself of the art treasures in the palace, brought the 
principal pictures, etc., under the hands of the auctioneer, and 
thus realized a sum sufficient to enable him to commence the im- 
provement of the estate, and it also need scarcely be marveled at 
that the known absence of these works of art, conjoined with the 
general air of neglect that prevaded the place, prevented us from 
visiting the interior, and caused us, after paying our respects to 
the lofty column on which the great Marlborough is mast-headed, 
and trying to decipher the voluminous inscriptions upon the four 
faces of its pedestal, to make a circuit of the park. Rabbits by 
thousands had made much of the turf into rough walking, and 
their white tails might be seen bobbing about in every direction ; 
gnarled ancient and hollow oaks were in abundance, some rare 
plants were discoverable, and at one of the lodges we made the 
acquaintance of some examples of the now rather rare, Blenheim 
spaniel. 

From Woodstock to Oxford the road is uninteresting, dusty, 
and for the most part shadeless, terminating in a mile of suburban 
villas, which again end in St. Giles’. It was the last day of the 
fair, and the broad street, from the suburbs to the colleges, was 
crammed with booths, stalls, and wagons; with merry-go-rounds, 
swings, theatrical exhibitions, wild beast shows, steam organs, and 
merry-Andrews,—a strange sight to one who had lived nearly 
twenty years in America! Such a hubbub of sounds and a crush 
of country people! such a supply of cheap goods of every kind, 
boots and candies, brushes and fruits, toys and tools! and all in 
the midst of a city generally deemed sacred to the classics. In 
two days, by very hard work, I contrived to see the quadrangles 
of all the twenty colleges, and the chapels of the principal ones. 
The grand reredos of All Souls, unsurpassed by anything of its 
kind outside of Spain; the ample and picturesque cloisters of 
Magdalen; the stained glass in the little chapel of Lincoln; the 
cloisters and fine chapel of New College, with its stained glass; 
the magnificence of the small cathedral of Christ Church, and the 
grandeur of its great quadrangle and gateway; the fan-groining 
of the Divinity School; the Bodleian quadrangle; St. Mary’s 
Church; the Ratcliff Library; are all indelibly fixed upon the 
memory—and among them the Cathedral is first. Never large, it 
was made smaller by Wolsey, who incontinently pulled down its 
two western bays to make way for his quadrangle, which was in- 
tended for a cloister, but was never completed, the bases of the 
columns remaining as in Wolsey’s days, and the springing of the 
vaulting showing above. Nowhere in England is there anything 
more picturesquely singular than this, for the most part Norman 
interior, unsymmetrically ceiled with fan-vaulting of late perpen- 
dicular date. All medizval manners are represented—the tower 
and chapter house are of the thirteenth century, and the chapel 
on the north side of the chancel is of the fourteenth. One of the 
greatest curiosities, if not one of the greatest beauties of Oxford, 
is the Saxon tower of St. Michael’s in the Corn-market, and an- 
other is the Norman church (with older crypt) of St. Peter’s in the 
East. The splendid geometric traceried windows of the choir of 
Merton College Chapel, the grandeurs of Balliol, Trinity, and the 
modern Keble, must not be forgotten, nor the University Museum, 
—a satisfactory bit of modern gothic. 

W. N. LOCKINGTON, 








Lewis Morris’s new poem, “A Vision of Saints,” is presuma- 
bly now just out in London. It contains some twenty poems in 
blank verse, and is its author’s most ambitious effort. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 


[ is pleasant to observe that amid the hurry and confusion of this 
busy world, and even in the midst of rejoicings and lamenta- 
tions over a remarkable election, the American Akadémé assembled 
at Jacksonville, Ill., to celebrate the birthday of Plato. How it 
ascertained that the 7th of November corresponded to that or any 
date in the Athenian calendar, we are at a loss to say. That and 
the other Greek calendars, which seem to have been as many as 
there were Hellenic cities, are a mystery even to Greek scholars, 
But perhaps this, like the date of Christmas and of St. Patrick’s 
day, rests on faith, not on evidence. 
Of course, Dr. Jones of Jacksonville, was the foremost figure. 
He has been infecting his neighbors with Platonism for decades 
past, as has Mr. Johnson of Oscevla, Mo. Then there were letters 
from Prof. St. Hilaire of Paris, Prof. Bussell of Oxford, Prof. Camp- 
bell of Edinburgh, and Dr. Alex. Wilder, all staunch in the Platon- 
ic faith. We could well afford a larger infusion of this noble and 
poetical idealism into our thinking. Channing, Thomas Starr 
King, Tayler Lewis, Elizabeth Peabody, and others like them 
have illustrated the ennobling influence of Platonic thought on 
the discussion of our problem of the day. 
* * * 


The point at which English idealism merges into German 
mysticism is a terra incognita to many minds otherwise . well 
equipped, and it is therefore likely that, of the considerable num- 
bsr who attended the meeting of the Contemporary Club on Tues- 
day evening, many felt a sort of apprehension lest Dr. Harris 
should lead them into the fogs of metaphysics and leave them 
there in hopeless bewilderment. Happily, nothing of the kind oc- 
curred. ‘The lecturer, in plain language, began by stating the po- 
sition of philosophy as the effort of m«n to account for the exist- 
ence of evil,—his attempt to explain the presence of finite, imper- 
fect Being as the production or effect of infinite and perfect Being. 
From the oriental methods of approaching the problem, he passed 
rapidly in review the systems of India, Persia, and Egypt, coming 
at last to the development of Greek thought and its modifications 
as shown in the Roman mythology, and thence to the bases of the 
Christian theology, and so to pure idealism as the expression of 
the highest philosophy possible to the human mind. 

Dr. Harris found in Plato an almost complete apprehension of 
the ideal truths expounded by modern philosophers. He found 
that the Greeks had arrived at truth ontologically, and that 
the moderns, approaching the subject from the psychological 
point of view, had attained a similar result, thus completing the 
arch by meeting the ancient philosophies at the keystone. This 
brought the lecturer to Hegel as the thinker who had contributed 
most fully to the final result. Incidental reference was made to 
Kant, Fichte, and Schelling. Berkeley, (somewhat to our sur- 
prise, for we had expected many analogies from the English ideal- 
istic school), was merely mentioned. The lecture was singularly 
lucid and interesting. 

* * * 

PROFESSOR FULLERTON, who followed in reply, confined him- 
self chiefly to verbal criticism. He stumbled at Hegel’s announce- 
ment of the identity of Being and not-Being, and admitted that 
he found difficulty in grasping the idea of Becoming—which is 
the philosopher’s way of expressing Existence. Prof. Fullerton is 
certainly not the first acute reasoner who has balked at the He- 
gelian terminology, but perhaps the real difficulty is in finding 
English equivalents for the German phrases which Hegel em- 
ployed in a manner quite his own. This difficulty was touched 
upon by Rev. Dr. Mahn, who followed Prof. Fullerton and dis- 
cussed Hegel’s philosophy from the standpoint of the orthodox 
theologian. Dr. Brinton, in closing the discussion, made but 
few remarks, but those few showed him to be clearly in the ranks 
of modern scientific thought, which is prone to brush aside ideal- 
ism as a dead system no longer worthy of rebuttal. 

The Contemporary Club will find itself in quite another at- 
mosphere at the next meeting, when Mrs. John Sherwood will 
lecture upon the Salon in America. 

* * * 


REGRET at Mr. MacAlister’s resignation from the Superin- 
tendency of Public Schools will be tempered by the reflection 
that his position has for some months been an object of attack, 
through the inability of the Sectional Boards to appreciate the 
scope and nature of the educational reforms which he sought to 
introduce. The teaching of language as the accurate expression 
of thought appeared an unwarranted innovation to men who re- 
garded learning to “parse” as the ultimate aim of the study of 
grammar. So, also, the science of numbers seemed to them quite 
unworthy of the student whose grandfather had sung his multipli- 
cation-table in unison with a score of other boys two generations 
ago. Mr. MacAlister was perhaps too progressive for his environ- 
ment, but his methods were the result of a right apprehension of 
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rinciples, and this fact is likely to be realized by those who have 
ae most ready to criticise them. 

It is fortunate for the Drexel Educational Institution that so 
able an organizer as Mr. MacAlister has been secured as its Presi- 
dent. 

* * * 

THE absence of any noteworthy performances at the theatres 
has afforded the opportunity for a better appreciation of the 
musical features of the week, the most important of which is the 
opening concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra on Wednesday. 

The Thursday afternoon concerts of the Germania Orchestra, 
at the Academy of the Fine Arts, continue very popular, the pro- 
gramme this week being strong and including a continuation of 
Reineck’s extraordinary cycle of fantasies, “‘ From the Cradle to 
the Grave.” 

Herr Strauss will make a return visit to Philadelphia next 
week, giving three evening and one afternoon performance. 
Those who have not heard the Imperial Court Orchestra have 
missed something in the matter of technical precision of movement 
and the thorough waltz feeling and manner. 

Lovers of chamber music will be interested in the series to be 
given in Haseltine’s galleries on November 13, December 18, 
January 17, February 28, and March 23, by Mr. Adamowski, of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The programme will be made 
up of trios and quartettes from Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Schubert, and other masters. 

Philadelphia, we are glad to note, is giving more encourage- 
ment to worthy musical enterprises than was formerly her wont. 
The appreciation of the better forms of art is a good omen: it is 
not the sort of sestheticism which implies effeminacy and precedes 
decay, but rather the outward sign of a mental and spiritual ad- 
vancement quite consonant with material growth. 

* * * 

Ir is not a little curious to note the wide differences of opinion 
regarding the value and importance of Doctor Koch’s alleged dis- 
coveries in connection with his treatment of consumption. There 
are those who ridicule them and those who hail them as the great- 
est medical triumph of the age. 

Professor Peters, a member of the Berlin Academy of Medi- 
cine and an acknowledged authority in lung diseases, says in an 
interview, that he doubts the alleged micrebe origin of tuberculo- 
sis, upon which Dr. Koch’s theory and treatment are founded, and 
gives it as his opinion that the bacillus is produced within and dur- 
ing the formation of the tubercle, and not from without ; hence he 
thinks it improbable that inoculation can prove erfective. Other 
high authorities take quite opposite ground. Meanwhile Dr. Koch 
gives evidence of the true scientific spirit in asking for an entire 
suspension of judgment pending his further experiments. 

‘ * & 


THE dedication of the statue of Joan of Arc in Fairmount 
Park, which is to take place this (Saturday) afternoon will doubt- 
less be made the occasion for some genuine Gallic enthusiasm, and 
it will do no harm if the ultra nationalists, who have been disposed 
to criticise the whole proceeding, shall decide to unbend suffi- 
ciently to render the event harmonious and agreeable. 

To ihe objection that we have enough American heroes with- 
out going abroad to do honor to the memory of people of other 
ages and other climes, there are two answers. First: Art knows 
no nationality and celebrates ideas as broad as humanity ; it deals 
with principles, not with the local application of them. Secondly: 
Joan of Are stands for liberty and patriotism,—not American lib- 
erty and patriotism it is true, but for these virtues as it was given 
her to understand them. In honoring her memory we honor the 
great principles upon which our citizenship rests. 

If we have any criticism to offer regarding this afternoon’s cer- 
emony, it must take the form of a query why the Fairmount Park 
Art Association should, for this occasion only, become L’ Associa- 
tion Artistique du Pare de Fairmount, by which sonorous title it is 
dignified on the cards of invitation. 

* * * 

Now that Rapid Transit has been taken hold of by business 
men, who are clearly actuated by a simple desire to bring about a 
needed improvement in a business-like way, we may hope for a 
speedy solution of a difficulty which has all along seemed need- 
less, Perhaps there are some members of Councils who will con- 
tinue to block the way as far as in their power lies, but such ob- 
struction cannot last long. Philadelphia intends to have Rapid 
Transit and to have it soon. The fact may as well be gracefully 
recognized. 

* * * 

THE Report of the Provost of the University of Pennsylvania 
for the two years ending October 1, 1889, together with the ab- 
stracts and appendices which accompany it, furnish a mass of in- 
formation not only valuable by reason of its statistical complete- 








ness, but encouraging through the strong hopes which the statis- 
tics warrant. 

The Provost, in calling attention to the completion of the Li- 
brary building, lays especial stress upon the fact that the library 
is to be maintained as an institution of free public reference,—a 
point which some good people appear to have overlooked. Ref- 
erence is made to the arguments in favor of an addition of a fourth 
year to the medical curriculum, and attention is invited to the ex- 
tent of the original publications by the University staff during 
the past two years, a matter of unusual importance and one which 
a glance at the Bibliography (Appendix 13) brings forcibly to mind.. 

The outlook of the University is indeed such as to stimulate 
and encourage its friends. 

* * * 


Dr. Cyrus ADLER, of this city, well known to the readers of 
THE AMERICAN by frequent contributions to its columns, sailed 
this week from New York for an absence of a year in the East, 
having been appointed a commissioner to visit Turkey, Egypt, 
Syria, and Persia in the interest of the World’s Fair in 1893. The 
primary object of the trip is to arouse interest on the part of the 
governments of those countries in the coming exposition, to obtain 
contributions in the shape of exhibits, and to make observations 
of life and affairs in the Orient. It is proposed to have at the 
Chicago exhibition a reproduction of the characteristic streets and 
street scenes in some of the most famous of the Eastern cities. 
“The streets,” says Dr. Adler, “ will be actual copies of real ones 
that are most typical in Cairo, Damascus, Bagdad, Bayreuth, Jeru- 
salem, Alexandria, Constantinople, and elsewhere. I shall visit 
each of these cities and shall obtain the necessary data on the 
spot. With such surroundings visitors to the fair will be made to 
feel as if they were journeying through the Orient. They will 
have presented to them in this way a picture of life as it is lived 
in those far-away countries. In the shops along the way they 
will gaze upon the people engaged in their native occupation, and 
incidentially they will behold the actual production of the manu- 
factures placed on view.” 








LITERATURE AND THE DRAMA IN PARIS. 


PARIS, October 31. 
HE third volume of M. Renan’s “ History of the People of 
Israel” has just appeared. This volume, which the author 
considers as the culminating point of the work, goes from the fall 
of Samaria to the return of the Jews to Jerusalem after their cap- 
tivity at Babylon. M. Renan describes the moral and social life 
of the Jewish people at a time when Judaism lost its character of 
a local religion and became universal, and shows the work of the 
monotheist prophets acquiring such solidity that the terrible blow 
struck by Nebuchadnezzar upon Jerusalem coutd not destroy it. 
By a miracle of faith and hope unique in history the Jehovaists of the 
prophetic reform dispersed upon the borders of the Euphrates de- 
cided the return to Judea, the reéstablishment of worship, and the 
reconstruction of Jerusalem. M. Renan having been reproached 
with too often making comparisons in his previous volumes between 
the antique events related by him and the movements of modern 
times, replies that it is not his fault if he has continued to do so in 
the present volume, for ancient Jewish history is the example 
where we best see the opposition of political and social questions. 
The thinkers of Israel are the first who revolted against the injus- 
tices of the world, and refused to submit to the inequalities, 
abuses, and privileges without which there is neither an army nor 
a strong society. They compromised the existence of their little 
nationality, but founded the religious edifice which, under the 
name of Judaism, Christianity, and Islamism, has served asa re- 
fuge for humanity to the present day. The fourth and concluding 
volume of the history will end with the birth of Christ, and thus 
complete, by giving it its natural introduction, the “ History of the 
Origins of Christianity.” In this final volume M. Renan will con- 
clude, historically, that Judaism and Christianity are not two dis- 
tinct things, but that one is the continuation of the other. Or, as 
the eminent writer himself says: “ Jesus is the last of the proph- 
ets and the one whose influence has been the most fruitful and 
durable.”’ 

It may be interesting to know how M. Renan works. Without 
speaking of the great preparation that such historical studies re- 
quire, M. Renan meditates over a volume six months or more after 
he has collected his material. This fermentation of ideas, so to 
speak, continues until the day when he goes to Brittany for his an- 
nual summer holiday. There, in his retreat at Rosmapamon, he 
writes out the pages that he has so long meditated over while in 
Paris. He generally remains three months in Brittany, and upon 
his return to the capital, revises his manuscript, verifies doubtful 
points, arranges the foot-notes, and sends his copy to the publisher. 
As soon as the printed proofs come back M. Renan almost rewrites 
his volume ; he revises and corrects as much as Balzac did, and is 
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a terror for compositors and proof-readers. Before his volume is 
printed he has had as many as ten proofs of every page. 

We shall soon have in hand the material by which to form, 
perhaps, a definite estimate of the Prince de Talleyrand. I say 
perhaps, because the memoirs of this perfect diplomatist, which 
are soon to be published, may have been arranged by their author 
with a view to appearing before posterity in as favorable alight as 
possible. In the meanwhile we have a new volume from a gentle- 
man who has devoted much time to the study of Talleyrand 
through the letters and public papers left by the Prince, and which 
are, for the most part, at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. M. Pal- 
lain, the editor of this new volume, is the president of a provincial 
historical and archeological society, and one of the numerous scep- 
tics who expects but little light from the forthcoming memoirs ; he 
believes that the real Talleyrand is to be found in his letters and 
despatches, and since 1881 has been gradually hunting out these 
documents and publishing them. His latest contribution to the 
series is the correspondence of Talleyrand while he was Minister 
of Foreign Relations under the Directory. It appears from this 
correspondence that Talleyrand in all his acts and instructions 
while he was Minister showed an ardent love for peace; he had in 
the highest degree the notion of the perilous vanity of all the cam- 
paigns of conquest and annexation in Europe. He was thoroughly 
opposed to the folly of territorial increase which ruined Bonaparte 
and resulted in Waterloo for France. The political correspon- 
dence between Talleyrand and Bonaparte, inserted in this volume, 
is of the highest interest, while the comments of M. Pallain on the 
documents he has collected help us to get.an insight into the char- 
acter of the man of whom Victor Hugo said that he was as noble 
as Machiavel, a priest like Gordi, as unfrocked as Fouché, as witty 
as Voltaire, and as boiteux comme le diable. 

M. Sardou’s “Cleopatra”? has been received with a strong 
feeling of disappointment. Instead of a noble work, such as the 
subject ought to suggest, the dramatist has simply arranged a gi- 
gantic fairy spectacle which serves as a frame in which Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt displays all the phases of her versatile talent. 
The questions of history and art have been entirely sacrificed in 
this latest production, made with a view to please the uneducated 
taste of certain foreign publics when its principal interpreter goes 
roving over the world with it, and to enrich author, manager, and 
star. There is no study of character in the piece and no attempt 
at a philosophical explanation of the greatest love romance of an- 
tiquity, which has puzzled so many generations. If M. Sardou 
has any fresh ideas on the subject he is probably reserving them 
for another occasion. All that he has done in the present case is 
to make a superficial portrait of the Egyptian queen, dwelling 
principally upon the amorous side of her character, and seeing in 
the furious love that she experienced for Anthony the sole motive 
for all her acts.’ Even the literary workmanship of the piece is 
not what we have a right to expect from an Academician. Shake- 
speare’s play has furnished M. Sardou with a great many “ sug- 
gestions,” and the famous scene of the messengers has been appro- 
priated without any important modification. The attempt to 
create an interest in the play by the introduction of a live as 
utterly failed, for the audience was tired out before this bit of real- 
ism was shown. Mme. Bernhardt’s mahogany-red hair and 
copper-colored skin also proved less attractive than was expected. 
In short, “‘ Cleopatra ”’ is a grand spectacular play that does infinite 
credit to scene painters, costumer, and machinist; it is also a per- 
sonal triumph for Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, who plays the only real 
part in the drama, (the others scarcely exist), but it will not add 
to M. Sardou’s reputation, nor increase the literary fortunes of his 
young assistant, M. Emile Moreau. We expect better work from 
M. Sardou in his comedy of “ Thermidor,”’ which will be pro- 
duced at the Comédie-Frangaise in a month or two. 

Another piece of interest to Anglo-Saxon readers was played 
for the first time at the Odéon, last evening ; it is an adaptation, 
or rather translation, of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” by M. 
George Lefevre. The author preserves the general arrangement 
of the English play, save for the scene of the marriage, which does 
not exist in Shakespeare’s piece. M. Lefevre has not altered the 
sense of the original text ; on the contrary, he has followed it so 
closely that I fear his effort will not be appreciated by the majority 
of his countrymen, who require to have their Shakespeare doc- 
tored. At all events, M. Lefevre’s attempt shows a sincere appre- 
ciation on his part of the work of the great English poet, and his 
care in rendering the spirit as well as the letter of Shakespeare’s 
play deserves commendation. 

I am happy to say that the reports about Alphonse Daudet’s 
failing health have been greatly exaggerated. He has never had 
a malady of the spinal column. Last summer he suffered from 


rheumatic pains in his legs and was for awhile unable to walk ; 
but now these pains have disappeared. His mind has never been 
more brilliant than it is at present and he has lost none of his ex- 
uberant gaiety. C. 





PUBLIC OPINION. 


SECOND THOUGHTS ABOUT THE ELECTION. 


é ee second thought of the Democrats is that this election may 

not be the last one, and that they were evidently not success- 
ful by their own strength alone. The Republicans point out that 
many of their voters would not, at least did not, come out, and 
that these abstentions caused a large part of the disaster. Senator 
Sherman says he has seen many such revulsions before, and his 
party got around all right again. He predicts that Mr. McKinley 
will be the next Governor of Ohio, and says that: “As far as 
Kansas is concerned I am not worried. The Farmers’ Alliance is 
largely composed of Republicans, and when it comes to voting for 
a senator it may be Ingalls and it may not. Anyway, you can de- 
pend upon it, it will be some sort of a Republican.” 

The Boston Journal points out that the vote for the Democratic 
candidate for Congiess in Massachusetts this year, has materially 
fallen off from the vote for the corresponding candidates two years 
years ago, They had then 154,469 votes; now they have but 
136,709. In the districts that have been lost by the Republicans, 
the Democratic vote was in nearly or qnite every case diminished. 
“Tn a word,” says the Journal, “it was not Democratic growth but 
Republican absentees who did the business;” and it fortifies this 
assertion by showing that Mr. Russell (Dem.) who is now elected 
Governor, has 11,000 fewer votes than last year, when he was de- 
feated. The Republican vote, both for Congress and for Governor, 
fell off, of course, more than the Democratic, the loss on each 
being about 50.000 votes. 

As to the Tariff question, the New York Tribune declares 
“turning back ” to be impossible. Its article is given in full else- 
where, also one from the the Iron and Steel Bulletin, declaring an 
educational work on the Tariff imperatively necessary. The 
Tribune, in a squib published later, is sufficiently encouraged to 
declare that ‘‘ the country will learn by the time Congress assem- 
bles that Republicans have not been frightened out of either their 
wits or their princlples.” 

As to the result in Pennsylvania there is little dissent from the 

simple truth that Quayism caused the defeat of the Republican 
candidate and the loss of at least two, and perhaps all of the four, 
Congressional districts which the Democrats gained. The Phila- 
delphia Ledger says the influence of any feeling there might be 
against the Tariff— 
“__was entirely submerged and lost in the resolute purpose to put an end to 
that phase of bossism in Pennsylvania which is believed to be exemplified in 
the political operations of Senator Quay. This is believed to permeate 
everywhere. It is charged with meddling with everything—and generally 
in disregard of the public good. We consider that influence here wholly in 
regard to its public aspects, and set aside entirely what touches Mr. Quay’s 
personal character. Resistance to this bossism was the pervading influence. 
It went into hostility against Mr. Delamater because his nomination for 
Governor was held to be a mere dictation of Mr. Quay—only another wanton 
exercise of the Senator’s personal power.” 

The Uniontown (Fayette Co.) Standard, Rep., quotes the expres- 
sion of one of the county candidates who said: ‘‘ With Hastings or 
Montooth or Stone for governor, we would have swept the county, 
but Delamater was too heavy for us. He pulled us all down with 
him.” And it adds for itself: 

“The Standard raised its voice in good time against the abominable 
course of Chairman Andrews in using the machinery of the State Committee 
in running around over the State and defeating the popular will in carrying 
the primaries for a candidate for governor whom the people did not want. 
It was an unprecedented course for a chairman to pursue, and naturally 
brought disaster to the party. The chairman’s own neighbors show what 
they think of it by defeating him for State Senate by 800 majority in Craw- 
ford county, which gave Harrison and Morton over 2,000 majority.” 

The Lancaster Examiner is emphatically of the opinion that Mr. 

Quay’s bossism is a failure, though it explains with satisfaction 
how manfully it advocated the election of Delamater,—which was 
the one way, of all others, by which his bossism was to be sus- 
tained, approved, and strengthened. This is one of the many 
humors of party politics: the partisanship which supports in a 
“campaign” the very thing which the supporter condemns 
previously and denounces subsequently. Inthe midst of a canvass, 
it would seem, moral considerations are silent. ‘‘ The Republican 
party,” says the Examiner,— 
“can now take a breathing spell in this State and review the situation. 
Here and elsewhere we find that Quayism is nothing more than the ma- 
chine of officialism. Its weakness is in its sycophancy. The leadership we 
once had was Napoleon I. We now have the régime of Napoleon the Little. 
The old leaders have been kicked out, and dapper, ornamental little fellows 
have come to the front, with fluttering plumes and the chatter of display, 
conspicuous by imprudence and insolent under petty protection, who make 
loyalty to Quayism a test of Republicanism, who never seta squadron in the 
field, who hold place against public will and flaunt old generals with im- 
becile contempt—in short, the little Bazaines of a Napoleon the Little’s 
Court. Is it any wonder that for the time Republicanism in this State has 
had a Sedan?” 
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In discussing the loss of four Republican Congressmen from 
Pennsylvania, and the hair-breadth escapes in four others, the 
Philadelphia Press says they were “‘ due to causes which cannot be 
readily separated from the influence which led to the defeat of the 
Republican candidate for Governor,” and after considering them 
in detail, it concludes that: ‘These misfortunes will be justly 
charged to that personal domination of the party which has stifled 
the popular sentiment and caused the defeat of the candidate for 
Governor, while his associates on the ticket have been given ma- 
jorities which show that the Republican party in Pennsylvania is 
still in full spirit and activity.” 

The New York Sun understands the Pennsylvania result 
pretty clearly. It perceives that Quayism did all the mischief 
here, and that Mr. Pattison, (whom it chooses to make a fling at, 
in the interest of Mr. Hill), could not have been elected over a 
satisfactory Republican candidate. It says: 

“For the correct inscription on the monument over the late 80,000 Re- 
publican majority in Pennsylvania, one must consider more than the Demo- 
cratic majority of 20,000 or so for Governor Pattison. Pattison was elected 
to be sure, but not primarily because of his Democracy. The fact that the 
man next to him on the ticket, the candidate for Lieutenant-Governor, 
Chauncey Forward Black, a far more intense and genuine Democrat, was de- 
feated by about the same majority as that which elected Pattison, shows 
that the tombstone before referred to should bear not a banner of trium- 
phant Democracy, but a scourge for Quay. It was a Quay fight and it wasa 
Quay defeat. Pattison was employed as a scourge to drive the chairman of 
the National Committee out of the higher Republican politics. There may 
be various other facts of the last election which for proper understanding 
must wait until the disappearance of the bewildering frenzy that follows 
the attainment of 150 majortyin the House of Representatives. But the 
truth about Pennsylvania is among the more important.” 

The Atlanta Constitution (Dem.) says that : 

“ Under the circumstances there was nothing left for the honest Repub- 
licans to do but to oppose Quay and support the Democratic candidate. This 
they did so effectually that Quayism may be regarded as a dead and buried 
issue in Pennsylvania. Under all the circumstances it would be unwise to 
count Pennsylvania as a Democratic State. Republicanism has been bred in 
the bone of a large majority of the voters, and many of them will probably 
return to their party.” 
and there are scores of Republican journals in all parts of the 
country who speak with quite as much plainness. The Topeka 
(Kansas) Capital says that : 

“Tn view of the result in Pennsylvania it is folly for the leaders of the 
Republican party longer toignore the force of public sentiment against Sena- 
tor Quay. Silence is no indication of virtue or injured innocence in such a 
case. Whenthe charges were made, the Capital, representing Republicanism 
in Kansas, expressed the hope that Senator Quay could clear himself: and 
when he refused to speak, we asserted our belief that the Republican party 
would not indorse him.” 
while the Buffalo Express takes the view that the Republican 
party— 

“___is in better shape to-day than it has been since 1888. It has thrown 
over Platt and Quay. It has sent to the rear every man against whom 
honest men could raise an objection. Its principles have been reformulated. 
Its ranks are unbroken by strife, It will appeal to the intelligence and the 
brain of the country, an appeal which has never yet been in vain.” 

and the Denver (Col.) Republican declares : 

“The chief lesson of the late elections is the revolt against bossism on 
the part of the Republican masses. The politicians should take this lesson 
to heart. The people will stand a good deal, but they will not stand every- 
thing. The tax-eaters may be allowed to manage public affairs for a time, 
but when the tax payers become thoroughly aroused, machine rule, based 
on greed and gall, is soon broken into fragments by the powerful waves of 
popular wrath.” 

The Doylestown Intelligencer (Rep.) declares that while the 
causes of Republican defeat were in part the farmers’ discontent, 
dissatisfaction with the McKinley bill, lack of organization, weak 
and unsatisfactory candidates, etc., “the one main general reason 
is Republican loss of character through selfish, unpatriotic, unwise, 
dishonest leadership.” All other causes combined, it asserts, “‘ are 
of little weight compared with the degradation of the party, in 
both Republican and official circles, through false, incompetent, 
unworthy leaders.” And it adds that: 

“There are as many Republicans in the country as ever there were, 
ready to act with the party of their faith, when it is true toitself and worthy 
of its founders. The leaders that have led must go and their place be sup- 
plied by better men. Then will the Republican party come back to the post 
of trust and honor—and not till then.” 

The organ of the Delamater-Andrews combination in Crawford 
county, the Meadville Republican, is naturally very much upset at 
the vote there, and its wails must be very depressing to those who 
think there is no moral side to politics. ‘‘ A few days ago,” it says, 
“the political star of Crawford county was in the ascendency, but 
its light has been extinguished through the treachery of small- 
brained and bad-tempered men. . . Dishonored, disgraced, 
and bankrupted politically, Crawford county stands before the bar 
of public opinion, and there can be but one verdict.” 
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PIERO DA CASTIGLIONE. By Stuart Sterne. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1890. 

VERSES ALONG THE Way. By Mary Elizabeth Blake. Boston: 
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A LITTLE BROTHER OF THE Rica, and Other Verses. By Edward 


Sanford Martin. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1890. 
DRIFTWoop. By Will W. Pfrimmer. Buffalo: Charles Wells 

Moulton. 1890, 

F the ancient chivalrous motto “ Place aux Dames” is to be 
retained in a Court of Literature, precedence need no longer 
be yielded as a grace to the weaker party, but it might be claimed 
by mere force of numbers, so large has come to be the proportion 
of women’s names on the roll-call, especially in the department 
of poetry. Women’s leisure is, as a rule, more abundant than 
men’s, their experience of life more emotional, their material oc- 
cupations less absorbing, so that they have stronger temptation 
and greater opportunity to “let their numbers flow” than their 
husbands or brothers. Their respective merits are quite another 
question. But it is certain that any widely inclusive anthology 
of modern American verse would show a legion of poetesses. 

Mrs. Proctor has given us a new edition of her poems, which 
constitute a good-sized volume. It is the expression of a loving, 
enthusiastic, generous nature, possessing wide, healthy, mental 
interests. But it is not only the spirited War-songs that mark 
the volume as not belonging to this latter generation. Theshades 
of Mrs. Browning, Macaulay, and Whittier are hovering about us; 
we fecl their presence, and hear now and again the echo of their 
voices. Not that there is any distinct imitation, but the inspira- 
tion and form of the verse is the inspiration and form of their 
generation. Difficult, closely-packed verse is an exasperation to 
the reader, and must always be admitted to lack the final great 
gift; but Mrs. Proctor’s abundant verse slips along almost too 
easily and fluently to be heavily weighted with thought. She 
receptive, appreciative, ardent, with a graceful gift for writing 
verse; but old ideas are not born again in her hands, and when 
her heart cries out she does not add a new note to the voice of 
sorrow. With many good gifts she lacks the crowning gift of dis- 
tinction. 

Piero da Castiglione is a tale in blank verse, a story of renun- 
ciation. Savonarola is the stern aud terrible power that tears the 
young bridegroom from his beautiful and adoring bride, so that 
the appointed wedding day finds them both within cloister walls. 
The tragedy lies chiefly in the struggle that goes on in the young 
man’s soul, after the dark fire of the Fates’ words has consumed 
him. Not only must he tear out his own heart, but he must shat- 
ter the happiness of the beautiful girl who worships him. It was 
the age of great renunciations, so he consummates the sacrifice. 
His bride will not be unworthy of him, and gives her beauty and 
her broken life to the church. The story is well and vividly told, 
and the verse strong and dignified, but there is no sustained dra- 
matic fire, no particularly striking passages. This poem shows 
less imaginative power, less individuality than was displayed in 
‘“* Beyond the Shadow,” and other verse by the same author. 

There is something of a very winning personality in Mrs. 
Blake’s ‘‘ Verses by the Way.”’ She does not take her Muse too 
seriously. There is the dash of the tear and the smile of Erin in 
her voice, the tenderness and gaiety of “ Old Ireland,” (whose 
daughter she is proud to call herself) that is very persuasive. The 
verses to the Irish Spring-time are so pretty, so fresh and ringing, 
that we make room for them in preference to other shorter poems 
that have perhaps in higher degree the merit of thoughtfulness, 
but which are hardly-so “ taking” : 


“All ye who love the Springtime,—and who but loves it well 
When the little birds do sing, and the buds begin to swell, 
Think not ye ken its beanty or know its face so dear, 

Till ye look upon old Ireland, in the dawning o’ the year! 


“ For where in all the earth is there any joy like this; 
When the skylark sings and soars like a spirit into bliss, 
While the thrushes in the bush strain their small, brown, 

mottled throats, 
Making all the air rejoice with their clear and mellow notes; 


“And the blackbird on the hedge in the golden sunset glow 
Trills with saucy side-tipped head to the bonny nest below; 
And the dancing wind slips down through the leaves of 

the boreen, 
And all the world rejoices in the wearing o’ the green. 


“For ’tis green, green, green, where the ruined towers are 
gray. 
And ’tis green, green, green, all the happy night and day; 
Green of leaf and green of sod, green of ivy on the wall, 
And the blessed Irish shamrock with the fairest green of all. 
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“There the primrose breath is sweet, and the yellow gorse 
is set 
A crown of shining gold on the headlands, brown and wet ; 
Not a nook of all the land but the daisies make to glow, 
And the happy violets pray in their hidden cells below. 


“ And it’s there the earth is merry, like a young thing newly 
made, 
Running wild amid the blussoms, in the field and in the glade, 
Babbling over into music under skies with soft clouds piled, 
Like the laughter and the tears in the blue eyes ofa child. 


“ But the green, green, green, O ’tis that is blithe and fair! 
In the fells and on the hills, gay and gladsome as the air, 
Lying warm above the bog, floating brave on crag and glen, 
Thrusting forty banners high where another land has ten. 


“Sure Mother Nature knows of ber sore and heavy grief, 
And thus with soft caress would give solace and relief ; 
Would fold her close in loveliness to keep her from the cold, 
And clasp the mantle o’er her heart with emerald and gold. 


Some of the lighter verses and the little poems to children are 
charming. They are full of sweetness and grace, and the touch is 
so light and easy that our hearts are won before we know it. If 
people in these days had ever time to read anything twice, one 
would gladly turn to these pages again for this cheery melody and 
their full, tender sympathy. 

“ Bric-A-brac”” corners of magazines, and back numbers of 
Puck and Life have probably given up their dead to the ‘ Little 
Brothers of the Rich.’”’ Yet, in spite,—let us hope not because,— 
of the elements of vulgarity and flippancy, in these highest of 
ephemeral verse-products, we cannot deny them a certain flavor 
of that mysterious something, so often undefined as “* American 
humor.” Mr. Martin particularly works that vein which consists 
in the presentation of one’s self as a pathetic, rather witless and 
harmless being who has been left behind in the race of life. He is 
at times undeniably ‘ funny,” if not edifying, and he has the doubt- 
ful gift of being easily “funny ” in verse. His own verdict is that 

“Though it’s pretty to be nice 
It’s wholesome to be tough.” 
We can only gay that we trust he will not succumb to plethora 
from the exceeding ‘‘ wholesomeness”’ of his own constitution. 

It is the fate of ‘‘ driftwood ” to feed the fire and cheer the 
household circle on a winter’s night, or to float further with the 
tide, out of view. Mr. Pfrimmer’s “ Driftwood” will hardly es- 
cape a similar destiny ; though the planks come of a sound and 
vigorous tree, they have not been shaped with enough of skill or 
fancy to insure their being stored away except by those to whom 
the author is endeared by his honest, manly nature, his kindly 
soul, and humorous simplicity. 





THE Two Lost CENTURIES OF BRITAIN. By W. H. Babcock. 

Pp. 239. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

We have not met Mr. Babcock’s name before in this field of 
investigation, and as he makes no reference to any other 
books of his, we presume that this is his first appearance on a 
title-page. If so we think it a very good one. Although an 
American, he has mastered the sources and the environment of 
the period of English history which lies between the departure of 
the Romans and the final establishment of Saxon dominance, with 
a ‘thoroughness which is admirable, and has reconstructed the 
story with as much exactness and fullness as the circumstances 
permit. He himself makes the exhibit of the poverty of the 
written sources in his fourth chapter: 

‘A single writer (Gildas) of King Arthur’s court, escaping 
from that downfall across the Channel, put on record (A. D. 560) 
a burst of stormy invectives, which embodies our nearest ap- 
proach to a contemporary history of Vortigern’S day. A school 
of Cumbrian poets (A. D. 560 to 600) left their stirring battle-lays 
by imperfect oral transition to be gathered and written down in 
a more literary time. A monk (probably) of whom we know 
nothing, but who may have been Nennius of Bangor, strung to- 
gether (A. D. 600 to 700) so much of meagre history and impos- 
sible legend as would justify ‘ Historia Britonum’ on his title- 
page. To this various additions were made at various times dur- 
ing the next fourcenturies. A leading subdivision of the conquer- 
ors collected and embalmed as dry chronicle whatever of earlier 
fact was yet (A. D. 700 to 800) extant in memoranda or recital. 
At divers times, altogether uncertain, but probably in part not 
much later, the Welsh, for similar reasons, embodied their na- 
tional recollections more poetically in the form of tales and triads, 
which suffer from later imitation and forgery, so that not many 
are relied on. These, with some later gleanings in the field of 
tradition, aud some side-lights from the continent, make up the 
entire array of our information. Nearly all of them relate to the 


southern, southeastern, and southivestern counties of England ; 








or are so uncertain in allusion that men quarrel over them for- 
ever. 

Mr. Babcock in piecing this fragmentary material into a his- 
torical mosaic, makes frank use of what he calls the historical im- 
agination. He also applies the method of comparative history, 
first used by Niebuhr in deciphering the early records of Rome, 
Theu he has recourse to that close study of English topography, 
which was begun by Whittaker, the historian of Manchester, and 
carried on in our own century by Dr. Guest with notably trust- 
worthy results. To these subsidiary aids he adjoins local tradi- 
tions, names of places, and the like. The result is by far the most 
satisfactory account of the period that we have seen,—much bet- 
ter we think than Mr. Green’s in his very admirable book, ‘“‘ The 
Making of England.” Unlike Mr. Green and all the Freeman 
school, he places himself in the position of the resisting Britons, 
and not the invading Saxons, and this of itself gives one a very 
different conception of the struggle. He shows with what heroic 
valor the Britons defended their homes, and brings into strong 
light the achievements of their great leaders—Vortimer, Ambrose, 
and Arthur—who held the Saxons at bay for centuries in a resist- 
ance which collapsed only when the conquerors and the con- 
quered made common cause against common enemies, Among 
the neglected points on which he lays stress is the part played by 
the Saxon fleet in the various advances they made upon the 
Britons. 

A fault of the book is the disposition—common with Mr. 
Green—to substitute allusion for narrative. What notion of the 
Rowena story would an ordinary reader get from chapter IV.? 
What idea of the relations of Ambrose to Vortigern from the 
chapter which follows? This isto be regretted, as otherwise Mr. 
Babcock writes very well indeed, combining a graphic liveliness 
with exactness of statement. And he is free from the prejudices 
of the school which has too long dominated the treatment of 
early English history. With Wright and Pearson he declines to 
accept Mr. Freeman’s dictum that the Saxon conquest was the 
complete obliteration of Roman influence from the island. 





STUDIES IN LETTERS AND LIFE. By George Edward Woodberry. 
Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1890. 
Criticism, Mr. Oscar Wilde tells us, is the latest and most ex- 

quisite flower of the human intellegt. Creative capacity may lan- 
guish and die, but criticism will survive, growing always richer 
and finer, till the remains of the constructive power of other ages 
will be clothed in its luxuriant growth. Without stopping to dis- 
cuss the eloquent paradoxes and luminous perversities with which 
Mr. Wilde establishes his cult of criticism, it is enough to say 
that Mr. Woodberry’s ‘‘ Studies” belong to that higher order of 
critical writing which reveals the soul of the author as well as dis- 
cusses the merits of its subject. Himself a poet of high intellect- 
ual order he is sensitive to all impressions of beauty, but we feel 
that the chaste ideal temperament of the Puritan ancestry is still 
there. His culture and sympathies are wide, but the bias is for 
the ideal. It is this that wins forgiveness and worship for Shelley, 
who sinned by his excess of idealism; it is this that makes him 
impatient with the materialism of Browning, the earthiness of 
Byron, the utter unspirituality of Landor, while it attracts him to 
the “‘ unsecularity”’ of Aubrey de Vere and the moral estheticism 
of Pater. But when this is granted, we cannot but feel the sin- 
cerity, the maturity, the “sanity ” of judgment, and the absence 
of any exaggerated expression. The style is very clear and fin- 
ished, with a nice, but not obtrusive discrimination of language. 
These essays have already appeared at various times in the Atlan- 
tic and the Nation, and some of them we feel to have been unfor- 
tunately cramped on the Procrustean bed of journalism. Though 
detached in subject they gain unity of effect by being grouped to- 
gether, and they afford, to use in part the author’s modest apology, 
an interesting and stimulating “illustration of the love of letters 
and of interest in ideal living.” 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


ROM Thomas Whittaker of New York, we have a volume con- 

stituting the second series of Robert Tuck’s ** Hand book of 
Biblical Difficulties.” It is a large, well-printed volume of 566 
pages. The Bible has been subjected to such microscopic study, it 
extends over so long a period of Jewish history, and so much has 
been rested on the claim that it is free from error in all its state- 
ments, that the need for such manuals is popularly felt. Mr. 
Tuck seems to have undertaken his work of clearing up difficul- 
ties with a large acquaintance with the literature of the subject, 
and to have executed it in as fair a spirit as generally is found in 
apologists. He is not disposed to push matters to an extreme. 
For instance, he places the book of Job beside Tennyson’s “ Idylls 





of the King ” as regards its relations to history. He also discards 
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allegorical (or “ spiritual”) explanations,-as of Rahab’s scarlet 
thread, where the plain historic sense is the most natural one. 
Much of the book is taken up with the exposition of really diffi- 
cult passages, where the apologetic motive has no scope. 





Professor Macy of Iowa College has issued a revised edition 
(largely rewritten) of his text-book ‘ Our Government,” (Ginn & 
Co., Boston). We called attention to the great merits of the book on 
its first appearance, and are glad to see it much improved. There 
are few subjects that have been more neglected in our educational 
system. It is rare to find a boy who has been trained in either a 
public or a private school, who can tell, for instance, what are the 
steps taken in a trial for felony, or who has a distinct idea of 
the different functions of a grand and a petit jury. Forty years 
ago the attempt to teach these things was begun in a text-book 
called “‘ The American Manual”; but it was overloaded with ex- 
traneous matter and documents, and was soon discarded. We re- 
member finding a copy in a lot of old text-books in one of our city 
grammar schools, and discovering that it opened to the reader a 
very interesting department of knowledge. 

Prof. Macy aims at showing his young readers not only how 
our system of government is worked, but how its roots are planted 
in the past .of institutional history. And he does this in a brief 
but clear and interesting way. He takes the usual view that the 
petit jury is a purely Teutonic institution, which we think 1s true 
only of the grand jury. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


MONG the announcements by the J. B. Lippincott Company 

is ‘‘ A Mosaic,” a set of photogravures from pictures furnished 

by the Artists’ Fund of Philadelphia, and never before published. 

These are accompanied by letter press, selected and edited by Mr. 

Harrison 8S. Morris. It will make, we feel sure, a very attractive 
holiday volume. 

Mr. W. D. Howells’s new novel, which will run through one of 
the Harper periodicals, is called ‘* An Imperative Duty.” The 
main locale is Saratoga, a region quite new in the Howells books, 
and giving excellent opportunity for social study. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. have in press Austin Dobson’s poem, ‘‘ The 
Lan Deal,” illustrated by George Wharton Edwards. 


Mr. Murray, (London), announces a life of the late Dean Bur- 
gon, author of “ Twelve Good Men,” and many other books, by 
his friend Dean Goulburn. 

“Central Points of Our Lord’s Ministry,” by Rev. Henry 
Wace, is in the press of Thomas Whittaker. 

The four-volume Life of Garrison published by the Century 
Company, 1885-1889, consists so largely of documentary matter 
that abridgments in a single volume have naturally been attempt- 
ed. Before the latter half of the work had appeared, Francis E. 
Cooke ‘rewrote the story for young people in a little volume 
entitled ‘An American Hero” (London: Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co.). This has now been succeeded by a much fuller abstract, 
made by the Manchester librarian, Mr. W. E. A. Axon. It is called 
“The Story of a Noble Life.” On the Continent still another re- 
duction has been made by Prof. von Gizycki of the University of 
Berlin, (“‘ William Lloyd Garrison ;” Berlin: A. Asher & Co.). 

A new volume of verse by R. H. Stoddard is about to be pub- 
lished by the Scribners, bearing the title, ‘‘ The Lion’s Cub, and 
Other Verse.” 

The first installment of Zola’s latest novel, “ L’Argent,” will 
make its appearance at once in a Paris journal. It will not be is- 
sued in book form until late in the spring. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have begun asecond series of “ Literary 
Gems.” The following are quite or nearly ready: Ruskin’s 
“ King of the Golden River,” Sheridan’s “School for Scandal,” 
Butler’s “‘ Nothing to Wear,” Froude’s “ Science of History,” Car- 
lyle’s ‘* Nibelungen Lied,” and Mrs. Browning’s ‘Sonnets from 
the Portuguese.” 

A neat idea for a gift-book is that of Messrs. Albert Scott, of 
Chicago, who will issue the essays on Friendship, by Cicero, Bacon, 
and Emerson. 

Charles E. Mudie of the celebrated London library bearing 
his name, and of which he was the founder and chief proprietor, 
died a fortnight ago at the age of seventy-two. He had been in 
poor health for a long time, and for six years had taken no active 
part in the library. It is thirty-seven years since Mr. Mudie es- 
tablished the library. It has now 25,000 subscribers and annual 
receipts of £100,000. It has a staff of 125 persons. 

It appears that Alexandre Chatrian left a diary, which is soon 
to be published. He was an acute critic and a great reader and 
the diary is said to be especially full of comment on authors’ 








styles, etc. A large number of Chatrain’s letters are also likely 
to see the light. Altogether this is a literary “ find” of much im- 
portance. 


“Sir Walter Scott’s Journal,” reproduced from the original 
copy preserved at Abbottsford, edited by David Douglas, and to 
be published soon by Harper & Brothers, will be enriched with 
numerous explanatory notes by the editor, and accompanied by 
illustrative extracts from unpublished sources, together with the 
reminiscences of James Skeen, one of Scott’s oldest and most 
intimate friends. 


The second volume of H. Morse Stephens’s “ History of the 
French Revolution” is now in press. Another volume will com- 
plete the work. 

The United States Book Co. announce for early publication 
a collection of poems by Rudyard Kipling. The volume will be 
the first edition of the poetical writings of this popular writer, 
and will contain his ‘‘ Departmental Ditties,” “ Barrack Room 
Ballads,” and other fugitive verses which Mr. Kipling has col- 
lected personally for this work. 


That moving story of the horse, “ Black Beauty,” has had 
such success that the D. Lothrop Co. is now bringing out a hand- 
some illustrated edition bound in cloth. 


The third volume of M. Renan’s “ Histoire du People 
d’Israel ” is just ready in Paris. M. Renan regards the return of the 
Jews from captivity as a turning point in the history of the world. 
(Our Paris letter elsewhere gives a fuller idea of the volume’s 
contents.) 


Mr. George Bancroft has been obliged through the infirm- 
ities of age to give up his purpose of writing the history of the 
Polk Administration. His general health is pretty good, but he is 
not equal to the strain of mental labor. 


The next volume in the ‘Odd Number Series ” published by 
Harper & Brothers, will be a selection of “‘ Ten Tales by Francois 
Coppée,” translated by Walter Learned, with an Introduction by 
Brander Matthews. ‘The volume is printed in the same style as 
‘* Pastels in Prose,” and is illustrated from drawings by Albert 
K. Sterner. 


The late Mrs. “General” Booth wrote an autobiography 
which will be published within the next two months. 


There is to be published in January in London a translation 
of Freebel’s letters, which have great interest as showing the for- 
mation and development of the kindergarten system of educa- 
tion. 

Don Pascal de Gayangos has nearly ready for publication the 
first part of his Calendar of letters and state papers relating to 
the negotiations between England and Spain preserved in the So- 
mancas archives. Letters of Cbarles V. will form a chief attrac- 
tion of the volume. 

A Life of Robert Burns, by John H. Ingram, founded on Lock- 
hart’s Life, is to be added to the “ Minerva Library.” It is prom- 
ised it shall be a complete repertory of Burns’s lore. 

A convention of Southern and Western writers will be held 
at Nashville, December 30th and 31st. It is the design to organize 
an association on the plan of the Western Association of Writers 
of Indiana, and, as set forth in the prospectus, “to hold annual 
meetings at some central point, meet, become acquainted, ex- 
change ideas, enjoy ourselves, and promote that good fellowship 
so essential to-harmonious work.” 

PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

si first number of the new monthly journal of the Working 

Girls’ Societies, Far and Near, whose proposed appearance 
we have already mentioned, is issued with the date of November, 
by the Critic Company, New York. It is a sixteen page paper, 
with a four-page advertising cover, much the same in size and ty- 
pography as the Critic. Among the contents ure an article by 
Marion Harland, and a short story by Sarah O. Jewett. A consid- 
erable part of the paper is, (very fitly, of course), devoted to the 
subject of the organization of working girls and women in clubs 
and societies. Mrs. E. S. Turner, of this city, the faithful head of 
the Working Woman’s Guild, sends her congratulations in a letter 
containing some useful suggestions. 

Harper's Young People entered upon its twelfth volume with 
the number published November 4th. Among the attractions an- 


nounced for the new volume are serial stories- by Sophie Swett, 
Howard Pyle, and others; *‘ Travel Notes” by Sophie B. Herrick ; 
a series of articles on our principal colleges written by recent grad- 
uates; and a tempting variety of short stories and practical 
articles. 

The December Century will contain four complete stories, by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Joel Chandler Harris, Richard Harding 
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Davis, and Maurice Thompson. Three of them are illustrated. 
Besides these, there will be the first chapters of a novelette by 
James Lane Allen, ‘Sister Dolorosa,” the scene of which is laid in 
a Kentucky convent; and the second installment of “ Colonel Car- 
ter of Cartersville,” by F. Hopkinson Smith, introducing the au- 
thor’s celebrated “ One-legged Goose Story.”” Next year Edward 
Eggleston’s novel, the theme of which is the “ Faith-Cure,” will 
begin in February, and Frank R. Stockton’s “ The Squirrel Inn ” 
will follow F. Hopkinson Smith’s novelette. 

Murray's Magazine has made two important contracts for a 
serial entitled ‘‘ Esther Vanhomrigh,” by Margaret L. Woods, 
author of ‘‘A Village Tragedy,” and for a tale by Andre Hope, 
author of “A Terrible Night.’”?’ The books named have been 
among the most notable of recent English successes, 

Harper’s Magazine is said to bave an English circulation of 
15,000, Scribner’s of 12,000, and The Century of 10,000. 

$10,000 is the price, it is stated, paid by the New York Sun for 
the exclusive right to print R. L. Stevenson’s South Sea Letters. 


ART NOTES. 


i Sketch Club is showing gratifying signs of vitality this 

season. The organization is nowat the close of its thirtieth 
year and bids fair to be in the future as it has been in the past a 
most helpful agency for the promotion of artistic interests in Phil- 
adelphia. Ata recent business meeting the members decided to 
hold a celebration of the thirtieth anniversary of the Club, which 
occurs on Thursday next, the 20th inst. The occasion will be 
marked by a social gathering in the evening, with such observ- 
ances as are sanctioned by Club traditions. A special feature of 
interest will be an informa) volunteer exhibition of current work 
by members, and in recognition of the third decade of the Club’s 
existence, the contributions will doubtless be fairly representative 
of the talent and ability at present within its membership. A 
more important exhibition of pictures in oil and water colors, and 
of other works by members of the Club may be held at the gal- 
leries of the Art Club, later in the season. It is to be hoped that 
this exhibition may be successfully held and that it may hereafter 
be established as an annual. 








The Minneapolis exposition, recently closed, was satisfactorily 
successful in every respect, or at least would be so§considered in 
this part of the country, though the managers seem to be some- 
what disappointed that the sales were not larger. The collection, 
according to the Tribune, was the “finest, without exception, the 
exposition has yet had,” and the attendance was estimated by 
conservative authority at ‘‘465,000 for the term.” The aggregate 
sales were nearly $18,000, comprising 33 paintings and about 1,000 
etchings and other works, and the managers had hopes of still 
increasing the total by at least $5,000. If we could count on any- 
thing like such return in Philadelphia for either the Art Club ex- 
hibition or the Academy annual we should be pleased indeed, but 
the Minneapolis folk are by no means content. They think the 
sales should reach $50,000, and the leading journals take the lovers 
of art in the city roundly to task for not showing a more apprecia- 
tive and liberal spirit. If the Minneapolis exposition can be made 
the agency for disposing of pictures to the amount of $50,000 an- 
nually, it will become more popular with the painters than any 
other exhibition in America. The annual sales of the National 
Academy, New York, at both the autumn and the spring exhibi- 
tions together, will not average $50,000. The sales at the Chicago 
exhibitions have reached this figures before now, but the collec- 
tions in these instances were not confined to American pictures 
contributed by the artists, as the Minneapolis collection is sup- 
posed to be. 





The Jeanne d’Arc statue, the latest and one of the most im- 
portant acquisitions for which Philadelphia is indebted to the 
Fairmount Park Art Association, is a unique example of the 
modern French school of sculptors now recognized as correspond- 
ing with the Barbizon school of painting. It is properly to be re- 
garded as an original work of Fremiet, and as such has the high- 
est claims to the interested attention of the artistic public. It 
closely resembles the statue of the heroic maid modeled by 
Fremiet for the municipality of Paris, but it is not a replica, being 
rather a revision of the original design. That it differs materially 
from and in the artist’s judgment improves upon the original is 
attested by the fact that Fremiet intended it to replace his first 
effort, as embodying more perfectly his maturer conception of the 
subject. The figure is slightly larger and of heavier proportions, 
and the face less girlish and more expressive of womanly dignity. 
The horse is correspondingly larger, and the entire work is more 
nobly expressive. While admitting the artistic propriety of the 


sculptor’s later design, the Parisians were unwilling to make the 








change. When it came to the point of removing the first statue, 
they realized that it had personified to them the idea of the in- 
violable integrity of French territory, had become an emblem of 
their devotion to the soil of France sacredly adhered to through 
an era of severe trial, and they finally refused to part with it. 
Thus it came about that the second Jeanne d’Arc by Fremiet 
could be secured for America, and the interesting incidents in the 
history of the statue here briefly outlined will give the work an 
added value to us and to our children’s children. The transac- 
tions by which it was transferred to Fairmount Park are eminently 
creditable to all concerned therein, and the narrative given on 
the occasion of unveiling the statute should be heedfully read and 
gratefully remembered. 





Among the special exhibitions of local interest is that of Mr. 
Frank D’Vorak, who has a number of portraits of prominent citi- 
zens of Philadelphia at the Haseltine Galleries. Mr. D’Vorak, 
during the short time since he came to this city, has attained 
prominence as a portrait painter, his pastel work especially being 
muchfadmired.—At the Craig Gallery, 1525 Chestnut street, a col- 
lection of foreigns pictures will be displayed early next week. 
These works were selected in the studios of European artists dur- 
ing the past summer, and represent the latest production ofa 
number of well-known painters.—In New York the current water 
color exhibition is attracting more attention from the public and 
the press than any similar display ever received there. This is a 
new undertaking by the Water Color Club, an organization which 
though but recently formed, seems to include in its membership 
the aquarellists of the entire country from Maine to California, 
Nearly all the well-known names in this branch of art are in the 
catalogue, besides a host of others not heretofore made public. 
The exhibition is commanding recognition as an important depar- 
= and it will doubtless be established as one of the regular an- 
nuals, 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


: io Journal of the Franklin Institute (November) contains a 

number of articles of general interest. Mr. Theodore N. Ely 
gives a description of the system of heating passenger cars by 
steam from the locomotive, which is now in use upon the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. The problem of heating a train upon a cold 
day, says Mr. Ely, is a simple one as compared with that of heat- 
ing the same train on a mild day. This has, however, been satis- 
factorily accomplished by an arrangement which permits the use 
of exhaust steam only, in the pipes. By this means the tempera- 
ture can be maintained, if necessary, at not more than 1° above 
that of the atmosphere. 

Mr. L. d’Auria contributes a short article upon the method of 
determining the force of impact of breaking waves, in order to 
supply a rule for the construction of break-waters and other ma- 
rine works. No formula for the calculation of the force of break- 
ing waves is in general use, some engineers believing that the 
force is not subject to calculation. From the formula which he 
adduces, Mr. d’Auria concludes that the force of the waves which 
in 1883 moved three feet the superstructure of the break-water at 
Oswego Harbor, N. Y., exhibited a force per square foot of 
40,500 pounds. 





A committee of the Franklin Institute has completed the task 
of indexing the reports of the Committee on Science and the Arts, 
the double index of subjects and applicants being printed in the 
November issue. This Committee, which consists of 45 members, 
undertakes upon application the examination of new inventions 
and discoveries, and the recommendation of awards for meritori- 
ous inventions. Since its reorganization in 1887, the action of the 
Committee has been accepted as the decision of the Institute. 
The reports from 1834 to 1888 were merely filed in numerical 
order, and the present index renders accessible a large amount of 
very valuable information. 





An interesting address bearing upon the peopling of the 
American continent was given at the recent meeting of the Con- 
gress of Americanists by M. de Quatrefages, the eminent anthro- 
pologist. According to Nature, M. de Quatrefages expressed a 
strong belief in the original unity of the human race. He believes 
further that the original area occupied by man must have been 
limited, the world as a whole having been peopled by processes of 
migration. He holds that America, like Polynesia, was peopled 
by colonists from the Old World. The peopling of Polynesia, 
however, was effected, he thinks, during the Middle Ages, whereas 
the earliest migrations to America date from times of which the 
only record is that of geology. 





The causes of the ascent of sap in trees and plants is the 





subject of a memoir by M. Boehm, published in the proceedings of 
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the Berlin Botanical Society. The author discusses in succession 
the forces which have been thought to cause the ascension of sap : 
(1) Osmotic pressure ; (2) the pressure of the air enclosed in the 
dead elements of the wood ; (3) capillarity. 

The first he discards on account of the slowness of the phe- 
nomena of osmosis, and the second is regarded as a possible sec- 
ondary cause. Capillarity is held to be the main cause of the as- 
cent of the sap, an opinion which the author supports by a number 
of ingenious experiments. Other authorities, however, have 
doubted the conclusion that capillarity, joined to the effects of dif- 
ferences of pressure of enclosed air, will suffice to cause water to 
rise to more than three hundred feet, the height reached by cer- 
tain large trees. A recent article by M. A. Herbert, in a French 
periodical, makes the suggestion that it may be through the 
vacuum produced by the transpiration of the leaves, aided by cap- 
illarity, that sap rises. This vacuum is exerted, it is supposed, 
throughout the entire surface of the tree, producing upon it the ef- 
fect of an immense cupping glass. 





The ascent of Mont Blanc in August last by M. J. Janssen, 
for the purpose of making solar observations with the spectro- 
scope, is the subject of a lengthy communication by him to the 
French Academy of Sciences. The scientist claims that he is the 
first who has reached the summit of the mountain without having 
made any unusual bodily exertion, as the ascent was made by him 
in a sled, drawn by ropes and resembling closely those of the 
Laplanders. M. Janssen also claims that he is the first who, on 
the completion of the ascent, enjoyed the full strength of his men- 
tal powers, as the physical fatigue caused by ordinary methods of 
climbing exhausts the utmost powers of the body and renders all 
bead work extremely difficult if not impossible. 

M. Janssen, in 1888, ascended Mont Blanc to a height of about 
10,000 feet, and the ascent in August last was for the purpose of 
continuing the spectroscopic experiments begun by him in 1888, 
for the determination of the presence of oxygen in the solar at- 
mosphere. As a result of his latest observations, M Janssen says 
that all indications unite in leading to the conclusion that there is 
an absence of oxygen in the gaseous solar envelope which rises 
above the photosphere, at least of such oxygen as has the quality 
of exercising on light the phenomenon of absorption that it pro- 
duces in our atmosphere, and which manifests itself in the solar 
spectrum by the system of rays and bands known to us. 





The last issue of the American Naturalist (October) begins a 
series of articles by Prof. E. D. Cope, on the ‘* Evolution of Mind.” 
The subject is approached by a study of mental phenomena in the 
lower animals for purposes of comparison. The author is inclined 
to go a step further than Prof. Romanes, who makes the criterion 
of the existence of mind “ the exhibition of choice,” or the per- 
formance of adoptive action. Prof. Cope includes in the domain 
of mind all the phenomena of consciousness, including the simplest 
perceptions and sensations, and makes the further generalization 
that ‘‘ the conscious cell is the primitive cell, and the unconscious 
cell is the modified or specialized cell.” The actions of the In- 
fusoria and of Amoebx are held to indicate the presence of con- 
sciousness and hence of mind. 

We may note also, in the same issue, an article read before 
the Entomological Section of the American Association, on “‘ The 
Harvest Spiders of North America,” by Mr. Clarence M. Weed. 
In North America this family, the Phalangidz, variously known 
as harvest spiders, harvest-men, daddy-long-legs, etc., includes but 
twenty-two known species. France has a list of fifty-nine of this 
family, and those of other European countries are proportion- 
ately large. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


“SLUGGING” IN THE FOOT-BALL GAMES. 

To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 
4 ie Princeton College Foot-ball team have been ventilating 

their grievances as regards the recent game with the team of 
the University of Pennsylvania, in which they barely escaped de- 
feat and were outplayed in the judgment of experts. They say 
there was too much “ slugging ”’ on the part of the Pennsylvania 
men. In fact, there was too much on both sides. Neither team 
had a morsel of advantage in this respect. But while the practice 
is abominable, something more than this must be said in palliation, 
not excuse, of our Philadelphia team resorting to it. When the 
University students first organized a foot-ball team, they went 
into the game simply to play it in accordance with the rules. 
They came back from every contest badly used up, because they 
found that slugging and not fair-play was the weapon on which 
their opponents relied. Any reader of the New York newspapers 
may have seen the half-jocular accounts of the style in which 








Yale and other teams knocked our team about the field; and its 
appearance on its return home bore out these statements. As it 
generally was made of younger and lighter men than those on the 
other side, it was both safe and easy to ill-treat them. 

This continued until the Pennsylvania team made up its mind 
to retaliate. Two of its members, now graduates, were pretty 
stout fellows, and they went in to give the enemy as good as they 
got. In the very first game they disabled six players on the other 
side before the umpire found reason to disqualify them; but even 
this was far from bringing scores even in the matter of slugging. 
Since that time they have played on the lines laid down for them 
by Princeton and other colleges ; and if these have “ caught a tar- 
tar,” it is po more or worse than they deserve. 

The remedy must be found in abandoning the Eton rules and 
returning to primitive foot-ball, which was played with the foot 
and not the hand. Either that or substitute the prize-ring, under 
“the Marquis of Queenberry’s rules,” for foot-ball on the list of 
college athletics. That would be far fairer and not more brutal than 
foot-ball has become as now played by some of the greatest college 
teams. COLLEGIATE. 

Philadelphia, November 10. 





THE TARIFF SITUATION. 


VIEWS OF THE IRON AND STEEL “ BULLETIN.” 

Bulletin of the American Iron and Steel Association, Nov. 12. 
age McKinley tariff is not understood by the people. They neither 

understand the principles upon which it was framed nor the details of 
its provisions. As soon as possible, and without regard to cost, there should 
be prepared by some competent hand and spread broadcast throughout the 
country a carefully condensed explanation of the Protective policy as our 
fathers have handed it down to us, coupled with unquestionable proofs of 
its beneficial effects in the past in creating alike a demand for labor and 
larger markets for agricultural products, and also in reducing the prices 
of manufactured products. The McKinley rates should also be compared 
with previous rates and the changes made should be fully explained. Inthe 
late campaign Mr. Mills and others went up and down the land charging 
that a protective duty is always added to the price, and that the McKinley 
bill was framed in the interest of trustsand corporations and for the purpose 
of oppressing the consumers of manufactured articles. Democratic news- 
papers contained the same false statements from day to day and from week 
to week. These charges were not courageously met nor sufliciently an- 
swered. No Protectionist speaker followed in Mr. Mills’s track; many so- 
called Protectionist newspapers were half-hearted or densely ignorant in 
their defense of the McKinley bill. Importers and shopkeepers printed 
lying advertisements which represented that the McKinley bill had rendered 
an increase of prices necessary, whereas it had done nothingof thekind. Let 
all these rascally falsehoods be met now and met vigorously. A campaign 
of education is needed at once. 

The present Congress should lose no time after it assembles in December 
in passing stringent laws providing against any further importation of un- 
skilled foreign labor, which has been brought here in great numbers either in 
violation of the present weak contract labor law or by padrones and others 
who deal in European serfs as others deal in horses This outrage on 
American workingmen should be stopped summarily. We assure Republican 
leaders that here is a great evil which has seriously affected the welfare of 
their party. 

What the present Congress or any other Congress can do to help the 
Western farmer who has a mortgage on his farm and can not pay it, or who 
gets in some seasons only fifty cents a bushel for his wheat, is a problem 
which can be solved now. It can do nothing. This fact the farmers will 
discover when the Congress elected last week meets at Washington a year 
hence, and when they have realized the whole truth they will probably be 
prepared to revise their judgment of the policy of Protection to Home In- 
dustry, which has met their low prices for wheat by equally low prices for 
everything they have had to buy. 

The next two years will doa great deal to correct the mistakes which 
the people innocently made a week ago. The McKinley tariff can not be 
repealed, if at all, until after the Congress elected on Tuesday last shall have 
yielded its place to another. The Senate is surely Republican for several 
years to come, and if Republican Senators could bé deluded into approving a 
Free Trade measure which the new Congress should send to them, President 
Harrison would not sign it. To sign such a bill would destroy the Republi- 
can party utterly. General Harrison’s term of office does not expire until 
March 4, 1893, at which time the Congress elected last week gives way to its 
successor. In the meantime the McKinley tariff will be found not to be the 
oppressive measure it has been so freely and recklessly said-to be. 

Thomas Jefferson once said: “ Error of opinion may be safely tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat it.” We save that freedom, and if Pro- 
tectionists can not in the next two years convince the people of this country 
that the Protective policy as presented in the new tariff is a wise measure of 
American statesmanship then this tariff to which all Protectionists have 
given their approval will have to give place toa tariff for revenue only. 
We will not believe that such a craven surrender is possible until we see it. 





A BOSTON VIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 
Boston Commercial Bulletin, Nov. 8. 

The Commercial Bulletin has always stood for protection to American In- 
dustries. As an independent newspaper, however, that has no concern with 
politics, except in so far as politics interfere with business, it has not hesi- 
tated to tell the truth, regardless of results. When we saw one clause of 
the McKinley bill after another constructed not for the honest purpose of 
protecting American labor, but for the purpose of paying political debts, mak- 
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mg political points and “solidifying” political hustlers, we opposed and ex- 
posed the facts in the case. For this reason we have opposed such increased 
duties as those on wool and woolens, on barley, and on degras and sumac. The 
increase on woolens is only partly defensible, on the ground of increased duty 
on the raw material, and the rest. with other increases that might be cited, 
are not defensible on any ground whatever. 

The McKinley bill is not without its merits. It has really reformed the 
tariff in many important points, which the Boston Commercial Bulletin has 
cited more at length than any other newspaper in this country. If the 
party in power had completed their tariff legislation in accordance with the 
spirit which took the duty from jute and other raw materials which we do 
not produce, cut the duty on pine timber in two in behalf of our dwindling 
forests, reduced the fine on art and removed the tax on books in other lan- 
guages than English, it would not have met such a national rebuke. In plain 
English the principle of Protection was prostituted again and again in the 
Fifty-first Congress for private and political ends and the people of this coun- 
try have expressed their opinion of the performance with no uncertain voice. 

The effect on business is uncertain. The effect on the stock market is 
apparent. The tariff question is not settled and though the existing high 
duties on certain commodities will give them a certain feverish activity the 
time of rejoicing will be comparatively short before the commercial world is 
thrown again into the agony of uncertainty that always accompanies tariff 
legislation. 

This result, however, is not the worst result. In their anxiety to rebuke 
the tariff jugglers the people have shut their eyes to the almost more impor- 
tant question of the currency, and it is more than likely that the next House 
of Representatives will have a majority in favor of the most reckless legisla- 
tion in this regard under the control of a chairman prepared to follow 
wherever the silver spectres may beckon. The hope of the country lies 
with the Eastern Democratic representatives. The Senate may be relied 
upon for tolerably sound legislation as it stands, but with new and untried 
sources of revenue, and an extravagant waste of money on pensions, the 
selection and election of a President with the courage to veto further reck- 
less legislation is imperative. 

“She has the glorious privilege of youth,” says Mr. Bryce of America, 
“the privilege of committing errors without suffering from their conse- 
quences.” The privilege of the country, however, is not always the privi- 
lege of a political party. 





VIEWS OF THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
New York Tribune, Nov. 11. 


ONE or two Republican papers now reason that the party has made a 
mistake, and cannot do better than to recede promptly froma tariff policy 
which the people disapprove. It is claimed that many Western and some 
Eastern Senators and Representatives were at heart disinclined to support 
the bill passed, and did so only in deference to the wishes and supposed 
necessities of the party, and that a serious division in the Republican ranks 
is probable unless the new tariff is promptly modified and lower duties 
adopted. 

"The Tribune has no doubt whatever that the reactionary course proposed 
would render Republican success in 1892 absolutely impossible. But if it 
were the one and only chance of success it would be an abandonment of 
duty and an affront to the convictions of the great majority of Republicans, 
from which the party would deserve never to recover. Adverse majorities 
have not been due wholly or mainly to one question. Misapprehension of 
the Elections bill had something to do with the result, and heavier ap- 
propriations than were ever made before, and grants for pensions which peo- 
ple began to feel extravagant, and appointments in some localities which 
caused dissatisfaction, and local quarrels like the one in Pennsylvania, 
and local issues like the saloon question in Massachusetts, Prohibition in 
Rhode Island, and the school question in Illinois and Wisconsin. 

But the great majority of the Republican vote was cast to sustain the 
new tariff, notwithstanding all personal and local difficulties. It is proba- 
bly far within the mark to say that more than nine-tenths of the Repub- 
licans who have voted this year at all have by their votes upheld the policy 
adopted by Congress in regard to the tariff. Less than one-tenth have for 
all sorts of reasons expressed dissatisfaction by their votes—and probably 
a much smaller proportion. Can any party afford to affront the convictions 
of nine-tenths of its voters, and go back from its pledges in which they have 
confided, because less than one-tenth is as yet dissatisfied? Even if it were 
certain that the small minority would remain displeased, that would be 
simply a suicidal course. 

The truth in this case is that the small minority has acted against the 
party either for other reasons, and especially because of unwise leadership 
in some of the States, or because of complete misapprehension regarding the 
effects of the tariff. To every intelligent Republican it is well known that 
there has not been in fact such an advance in prices as some suppose, nor has 
there been the slightest legitimate reason for much of the advance which 
has been seeu. * Is it to be assumed that the people will never discover a mis- 
take or deception so obvious? Could nine-tenths of the Republican voters 
be persuaded to abandon their principles and convictions because less than 
one-tenth had ignorantly allowed themselves to be deluded ? 

The new tariff will have tostand until it has been decently and honestly 
tried. No snap judgment can be taken, after a campaign of unparalleled 
lying, in which a small fraction of the voters has been led to confound the 
shortness of crops, and the greed of some retail dealers, and the effects of 
various speculations, with the consequences of the tariff. The country will 
understand this measure better two years hence. The great majority of 
Republican voters are content to wait for their vindication by events, and 
the minority will hardly find Senators or Representatives ready to commit 
suicide by affronting that majority. 








A traveler has discovered that brunettes are not the rule in Spain. 
Many Spanish women are blondes, with blue eyes, especially in Cadiz, while 
even the Basque women often have auburn hair. 











CURRENT EXCERPTS. 
THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF MISSISSIPPI. 


Boston Journal. 
! Mississippi Constitutional Convention has completed its labors, 
and the new instrument was formally adopted November 8. The full 
text of the Constitution occupies about fifteen columns of the New Orleans 
papers, and its provisions are exceedingly complicated and minute. The 
most interesting sections are those which relate to the franchise. Every 
male inhabitant of the State, except idiots, insane persons, and Indians not 
taxed, who is a citizen of the United States, twenty-one years of age and up- 
ward, who has resided in the State two years, and one year in the city or 
town in which he seeks to vote, is declared to be a qualified elector, provided 
he has never been convicted of certain specified crimes, and provided further 
that he is duly registered, and that he has paid all taxes which may be legal- 
ly required of him. A uniform poll-tax of $2 is levied on every male inhab- 
itant of the State between the ages of twenty-one and sixty. It is further 
provided that after January 1, 1892, every elector, in addition to the fore- 
going qualifications. shall be able ‘‘ to read any section of the Constitution of 
this State, or he shall be able to understand the same when read to him, or 
give a reasonable interpretation thereof.” The trick in this provision is in 
the latter part of it. Some of the sections of the Constitution are long and 
are in difficult and involved terms. To require a voter to read the longest 
and hardest of these sections is a pretty severe educational test. But a ready 
way is provided to allow any white illiterate to slipin by accepting any in- 
terpretation which he may give of a section as evidence of his understanding 
of it. This provision is ingeniously framed to make the grant of the fran- 
chise as difficult as possible to the negro voter, and as easy as possible to the 
white illiterate. It is safe to say that the number of white illiterates who 
will be disfranchised because of their failure to comprehend a section of the 
Constitution when read to them will be extremely small. The convention 
had it in its power to provide an educational test which should be absolutely 
impartial in its application, and without a twist or reservation of any kind, 
and had it done so, it might have set an example of fair dealing which would 
have been followed in the other Southern States as a solution of the race 
question. It isa pity that it did not rise to its opportunities. 

Accompanying the Constitution is an ordinance which provides for the 
conduct of elections under the Australian system. The ballots are to be 
printed and distributed at the publie expense, the secrecy of the ballot is as- 
sured by the arrangements for voting booths, and there are the usual safe- 
guards for the privacy of the voter and the protection of the ballot. This 
ordinance takes effect January 1, 1891, and is not subject to repeal or modifi- 
cation until after January 1, 1896. As no arrangements are made for the as- 
sistance of an illiterate voter, this Australian ballot ordinance practically puts 
into effect the educational qualification one year earlier than the date fixed 
in the Constitution, but it will also have the effect of making the exercise of 
the suffrage more difficult for white illiterates who might be allowed to slip 
through on the ground that they understood the Constitution, though they 
could not read it. 





THE “FARMERS’ ALLIANCE.” 
New York Tribune. 

THE Farmers’ Alliance is a different matter. Its chief organizers de- 
clare that it has come to stay, that its Western and Southern branches will 
be immediately united, and it will run its own Presidential and Congress- 
ional ticket in 1892, as it did in some States this year. They may be over- 
sanguine, but they profess great confidence that the farmers two years hence 
will not be used chiefly for the benefit of the Democratic party. It is un- 
necessary to say that the future of the organization depends entirely upon 
its ability to do something altogether different. Republican farmers will not 
be deluded again into service as assistant Democrats, contributing to a tri- 
umph of the Democratic party so complete that they get no practical power 
themselves. 

In the attempt to create a National Farmers’ party differences of most 
serious character will be encountered. The antagonism between the South- 
ern Alliance, which passionately demands the Sub-Treasury scheme, and the 
Western organizations, which reject it, will not be easy to remove. Neither 
will the farmers of Western wool-growing States take the same view of the 
tariff question which is taken by the Southern organization. In treatment 
of corporations and trusts, railroad and warehouse and telegraph companies, 
the two organizations are not unlike. They follow closely in the footsteps 
of the Grangers, excepting that they go much further toward confiscation of 
property. But it is entirely possible that the Western organizatien may 
presently follow the Grangers in another respect, and cease to look for po- 
litical results of a wise and useful sort by action on the part of farmers ex- 
clusively. 

In judging of this sudden movement it is needful to remember that it 
has not as yet the active support of a majority of farmers in any Western 
State. Whether it can ever get such support will depend largely upon the 
measure of practical sense and justice manifested by those who have been 
elected by the organization this year. If they are as wild and unreasonable 
as some of those who have assumed to speak for the farmers, it may be safely 
predicted that the organization will not live to be an important political 
force at the West two years hence. But if they are reasonable and wise, and 
refuse to engage in undertakings contrary to right and to the true interests 
of farmers, they are likely to find themselves ostracized in their own organ- 
ization by the wilder and more fanatical. The country will presently learn 
whether repudiation of honest debts and legislation for the benefit of foreign 
against American producers are deliberately intended by the farmers of the 
Northwest. 





Congestion of the Lungs, Inflammation of the Throat, and Difficulty in 
Breathing, frequently result from a severe Cold. The remedial properties 
combined in Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant are especially designed to break up 
feverish and inflammatory tendencies, remove Constriction of the Throat, 
and by bringing about a free expectoration, promote natural respiration and 
a speedy cure. A reputation maintained for forty years affords to all a guar- 
antee of the practical merit of the remedy. 
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HENRY C. McCOOK, 
The Manse, 
3700 Chestnut Street. 


Philadelphia, September 5th, 1890. 
The American, 
Dear Sir: 

Please find enclosed check for $3.00 in payment 
of bill enclosed. I beg leave to thank you for the admirable service 
continually received from your journal. I have frequently com- 
mended it to clergymen, congressmen, and citizens at large. I think 
it especially valuable to men of my profession, and for one would 
not willingly part with its kindly and helpful contents. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry C. McCook. 
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HENRY M. HOYT, Jz., T. WISTAR BROWN, 

HENRY C. GIBSON. MORTON McMICHAEL, 

WHARTON BARKER, JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM 
WILLIAM WOOD. 


INVESTMENT TRUST COMPANY. 
Authorized Capital, $1,000,000. 
Transacts all business of a Trust and fiduciary 
character. 


HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice-President. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Treasurer and Secretary. 





The Finance Company 


of Pennsylvania 
135 and 137 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 


CAPITAL (Full Paid), $5,000,000. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Has for sale desirable Investment Securities. 

Transacts a general Banking Business ; Negotiates 
State, Municipal, Railroad, and other Loans ; Accepts 
the Transfer Agency and Registry of Stocks, and acts 
as Trustee of Mortgages of Corporations. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit in amounts to suit, 
drawing interest at rates — length of time. 
Also allows interest on daily balances of accounts 
subject to check. 

Issues Bills of Exchange on London, Amsterdam, 
— Frankfort, Berlin, aud Naples, at lowest current 
tates. 





DIRECTORS. 


Wharton Barker, Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 


John H_ Converse, T. Morris Perot, 

Geo. DeB. Keim, Geo. W. Blabon, 

James Dougherty, Philip C. Garrett 

Simon B. Fleisher, Isaac R. Childs 
Isaac Hough. 


WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL STURGIS HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 








WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 























MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC INTER- 
LOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL SYSTEMS, 


EVERY VARIETY OF TRACK SUPPLIES. 


WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
HEAVY TOOLS. 


THE WHARTON RAILROAD SWITCH CO. 


125 S. Fourth St., Phia’a, Pa. 




















